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TOPICS OF THE DAY 





HOW THE STANDARD-OIL VERDICT IS 
RECEIVED 


HILE a pean of jubilation might have been expected in re- 
sponse to the Government’s legal victory over the Stand- 

ard Oil Company, a note of bewilderment and uncertainty seems 
to mark the comment of the press as a whole. Even 7he Ca//, the 
leading Socialist organ of New York, receives the news with cyni- 
cal indifference. “Orders to dissolve trusts,” it remarks, “have 
been issued again and again, but the trusts have never yet failed 
to discover a method enabling them to maintain their existence.” 


pal company the shares to which they are equitably entitled in the 
stocks of the defendant corporations which are parties to the com- 


7 


bination.” Until the dissolution of the illegal combination the 
defendants are “enjoined and prohibited . . . from engaging or 
continuing in commerce among the States or in the Territories of 
the United States.” 

More definite comment, of course, is to be looked for after the 
Supreme Court has passed upon the verdict, but just at present 
exultation over another court victory for the Sherman Antitrust 
Law is somewhat dampened by the knowledge that the virtue of 
that law in its present form is under grave suspicion. It will be 
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THE JUDGES WHO ORDERED THE DISSOLUTION OF THE STANDARD OIL TRUST. 


The indecisive note in the newspaper comment does not seem to 
indicate any friendliness toward Standard Oil, but rather a con- 
viction that the present law and the recent verdict are either inad- 
equate, or else inimical to legitimate as well as illegitimate busi- 
ness. As stated in our last issue, after three years of litigation, 
te United States Circuit Court of Appeals orders the dissolution 
of the Standard-Oil Trust as an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade. According to the verdict the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is enjoined from exercising any control or influence 
over the acts of its subsidiary companies, and these subsidiary 
companies are enjoined from paying any dividends to the New 
Jersey company. But “the defendants are not prohibited by this 
decree from distributing ratably to the shareholders of the princi- 


remembered that no less a foe of corporate iniquity than Theodore 
Roosevelt has said that the Sherman Law hits wide of the mark 
through its failure to distinguish between “good ” and “ bad ” trusts ; 
and President Taft in one of his recent speeches urged an amend- 
ment to remedy this defect. “It isno merecoincidence,” remarks 
the Boston 7ranscript (Ind. Rep.), “that the day which saw this 
decision made public was the day upon which the newspapers pub- 
lished Attorney-General Wickersham’s program defining the Gov- 
ernment’s constructive policy upon the antiirust question.” 
According to the Attorney-General’s proposed definition : “When 
two or more persons combine to prevent a third from engaging in 
trade or commerce except upon terms and conditions prescribed 


by the combination and take some action to carry out the purposes 
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of. such combination ”—then there is.a private wrong, or a crime, 


according: to the effect produced. “Now the Supreme Court may 
decree the meaningless Sherman Law to mean this, 


Transcript; 


” suggests The 
“or if Congress is wise and sane it may enact this 














GREATEST “CONTROL” IN THE WORLD. 
on —From the New York American. 


4.4 


into: law or ‘pass some statute whose effect will be not dissimilar.” 

Accoriling,tatthe same paper the Circuit-Court’s decision is little 
better than “a-Protrustean test for honest men to die by.” To 
mary other Eastern papers the chief lesson of the Standard-Oil 
decision seems+to be that the Antitrust Law must be amended. 
its present form, these papers say, it has become more and more of 
an enigma during the.nineteen years it has been on the statute- 


In 


books, and until its s¢opeis finally and authoritatively defined we 
cant ‘have no assurance of business peace in this country. 


Gin. psays : 
Phe commanding commercial position of the United States is 
due to the strength and efficiency of its industrial combinations. 
“It is time for Congress to declare that business combinations 
which eliminate wasteful competition without interfering with the 
freedom of.competition, which tend to increase rather than restrict 
trade, are lawful.” 


The Standard-Oil decision, following the Northern-Securities 


xohndecision and the decision in the Tobacco-Trust case, is generally 


4 this Standard-Oil decision, 


- 


~ accepted by the press as dealing the finishing blow to the “ holding 


company.” What will be the next device, the editors ask, by 


_which the laws in defense of competition will be evaded and the 


ends of industrial centralization achieved? But whatever the 
sequel, the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) rejoices that “now at 


last apparently the United States Supreme Court must squarely 


_ face and pass upon the question of the precise scope of the Anti- 


_ trust Law in relation not to railroads or to labor, but to those 


‘trusts’ which the people and the law-makers had in mind when the 
act of 1890 was adopted.” The issue is so broadly presented in 
it goes on to say, that “evasion of the 
most vital questions involved in the Antitrust Law can not longer 


be indulged in.” To quote further: 


“The decision seems to rest on the ground merely that the com- 
pany is a combination, through stock ownership, of a score or so 
of other companies which would otherwise be competing concerns. 
But this isa feature, in greater or less degree, of ‘nearly all the 
great combinations. Itisa feature of the Steel Trust, of the Sugar 


Trust, of the proposed Copper Trust now being formed, and so- 
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need’ ‘of aiviending the Antitrust Law if the Supreme, 
tistdins isp titer oe Presation, The Wall Street Journal’ 
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on to the end of a long industrial chapter. 
stand under this decision ? 
tiates and saves them ?” 


How do these trusts 
What is there about it which differen- 


In the opinion of the Boston 7yvanscript (Ind. Rep.) the effect 
of Judge Sanborn’s decision“is “destructive.” The same paper 
adds that “the really interesting thing is not what has happened, 
but ‘what next ?’” 

If the verdict of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Standard- 
Oil case embodies sound law, remarks the New York Gloée (Rep.), 
“practically all the large corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce are organized in an illegal manner,” since most of them em- 
ploy to a greater or less degree the “holding company ” principle. 

Recalling that the Constitution requires the President to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” the New York 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.) remarks : 


“The singular condition in this country, therefore, is that it is 
at the present moment the sworn duty of President Taft to destroy 
a very great part of its business, to frighten capital by such a mul- 
titude of prosecutions that it would seek shelter in holes or take 
flight beyond seas. If Congress is unwilling to see the President 
deal this deadly blow at the prosperity of the country, the remedy 
lies in its own hands. It can amend the law, as it has been urged 
to do both by President Roosevelt and by President Taft.” 


What would be the result, asks the New York Commercial 
—which is regarded as a Standard-Oil organ—if the apparent pur- 
pose of the court to restore competition between the Standard’s 
subsidiary companies should prove effective? 
question, it says: 


Answering its own 


“Under sharp or fierce competition among seventy-odd oil com- 
panies and oil-carriers many of them would have to be operated at 
a loss or else go out of business; for under the law as interpreted 
they could not’sell out to the Standard or to each other and could 
not combine witheach other in order to effect economies and to re- 
duce or to meet the competition—for that would be ‘in restraint of 
trade ’—and eventually there would be chaos in the oil business 
here in the United States. 

“We don’t believe the American people, as a whole, want to see 
that sort of competition.” 


Among the papers, however, which do not hesitate to proclaim 
the decision a great and significant victory for the people are the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), the Hartford: Courant (Rep.), 
the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), which thinks that“ real monopolies 
will always be impossible in this country,” the Washington 77mes 
(Ind.), which asserts that the decision will strengthen the Sherman 
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—Macauley in the New. York World. 
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EASILY MOVED. 
—Carr in the Pittsburg Sun. 


A PROBLEM IN 


Chronicle (Rep.), the Baltimore Suz (Ind.), the Chicago Mews 
(Ind.), the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger (Ind.) and Press (Rep.), 
the St. Joseph’s Mews Press (Ind.), and the Chicago 777bune 
(Ind. Rep.). The latter paper rejoices that the Government has 
secured an order for the dissolution of “the most powerful, stub- 
born, and odious of American trusts.” Even the eventual dissolu- 
tion of the offending corporation, remarks the St. Louis Repudlic 
(Dem.), “will not undo its nefarious work.” But “the American 
nation has ceased to call piracy evolution and begun to call it 
crime,” it adds, “and that is much.” “The wholesome effect of 
Judge Sanborn’s opinion in discouraging and deterring incipient 
combinations to stifle competition will be immediate,” predicts the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.). In the opinion of Attorney-General 
Wickersham the decision “amounts to an industrial Magna Charta,” 
and Thomas W. Lawson proclaims confidently that now “ Stand- 
ard Oil’s jig is up.” 


JEWS AND THE WHITE-SLAVE TRADE 


EFERENCES ina much-discust magazine article to the part 
played by Jews in the white-slave traffic, of which this city 
is said to be the great distributing center, have called forth some 
vigorous comment from the Jewish press. Inthe article mentioned, 
the author, Mr. George Kibbe Turner, states that New York’s lower 
East Side, a predominantly Jewish section, has grown to be “the 
chief recruiting-ground for the so-called white-slave trade in the 
United States, and probably in the world.” This community is 
peculiarly subject to such exploitation, he explains, “because in 
it lives the newest body of immigrants and the greatest supply of 
unprotected young girls in the city.” Further: 


“The chief ambition of the new Jewish family in America is to 
educate its sons. To do this the girls must go to work at the:ear- 
liest possible date, and from the population of 350,000 Jews east of 
the Bowery tens of thousands of young girls go out into the shops.” 

Protesting hotly against “the religious classification of vice” a 
New York correspondent of The. Jewish Comment (Baltimore) 
declares Mr. Turner’s statement to be “a flagrant and despicable 
libel against the Jews”; and he goes on to say: 

“T firmly believe that there is as much immorality among the 
Gentiles as there is among the Jews; that vice is as prevalent in 
the ranks of society, and the middle classes, as it isin the slums. 
While the people of intelligence conceal their vices, the ignorant 
people are being found out, and it remains for the reformers to 





Law in the affections of the people, the Rochester Democrat and 








TRYING TO CARRY WATER ON BOTH SHOULDERS. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


EQUILIBRIUM. 






begin their work in the upper classes, among the people who ought 
to appreciate the beauty of clean living, and set the example to 
the wretches whose greatest crime is ignorance.” 


The editor of the same paper, however, refuses to fall into “the 
common Jewish journalistic method of getting rid of an unpleasant 
situation by applying to the one who calls our attention to it harsh 
names.” He then proceeds to discuss the subject in a vein some- 
what different from that of his correspondent : 


“Mr. Turner-has not brought up a new subject. The Council of 
Jewish Women and the B’nai B’rith have been hammering at the 
so-called ‘white-slave traffic’ for years, and London is now in the 
throes of a similar agitation. . . . Where he has hurt the cause 
has been in the reckless and sweeping way in which he has made 
the gravest charges. No one, with a true sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate victims, or for the large number of respectable people who 
are sensitive for the good name of the Jew, would have exploited 
his few facts inso brazen a manner, even for the purpose of making 


” 


élasé politicians sit up and take notice.” 


In asermon quoted in 7he American Hebrew (New York), Dr. 
J. L. Magnes declares that “the Jew has never traded in the virtue 
of his women ”—Mr, Turner having said that the white-slave trade 
numbered many of that race among its exploiters as well as among 
its victims. Broaching the subject before the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis recently in session in New York, Rabbi 
Solomon Foster said: 


“It were idle to deny and cowardly not to face the charges 
brought. There are among.our people, or among those born of 
our people, some who are connected with this heinous traffic. I 
do not believe from the'statistics I have been able to compile that 
they are in such numbers as some recent statements would lead 
the public to believe. But we must be on the alert, and let it be 
our blest task to burn out from our midst this dreadful stain.” 


Before the same body its president, Rabbi David Philipson, of 
Cincinnati, dwelt upon the necessity for concerted action on the 


part of the Jews against the iniquitous trade. He said in part: 


“The Jewish world has been stirred from center to circumfer- 
ence by the recent disclosures.of the part Jews have played in pur- 
suance of the white-slave traffic. Tho there be many non-Jews en- 
gaged in this nefarious business, still that there should be any Jews 
whatever concerned in these well-nigh incredible transactions is so 
at variance with our traditions that‘it had. been strange indeed if 
this chtlul hashem had not catled forth a cry of horror and con- 
demnation from many places. 

“In Turkey the new chief rabbi, Haim Nahoun, has taken steps 
toward putting a stop to the horrible traffic; in England Dr. Her- 


“man: Adter, the chief rabbi, denounced scathingly at a great public 


meeting the miscreants who, Jews in name but not in faith, are 
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the very scum of humanity; in Chicago a number of our own mem- 
bers in conjunction with public-spirited Jewish laymen of that 
community are now sharing in a campaign for the stamping out of 
this evil and the vindication of the Jewish name. The chastity of 


the Jewish woman and the purity of the Jewish home are among 
our most cherished legacies. The evil, it appears, has spread to 


many of our cities. It must be met and battled with everywhere 
as now in Chicago. Who more than the synagogs through the 
rabbis should be in the van in a movement like this ?” 


JUSTICE BREWER FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


ig setae suffrage will come,” declares Supreme Court Jus- 

tice David J. Brewer. This will happen “not fully at 
once,” he goes on to explain, “but by varying steps.” Not only 
does the Justice predict ultimate success for the present wide- 
spread movement for equal rights. He welcomes it. Probably 
no other man of equally high public office in this country has so 
declared himself in print. “Speaking abstractly,” he writes in 
The Ladies’ World (New York), “it is difficult to see how the 
capacity to vote, and to vote wisely, depends on the mere matter 
of sex, or that that fact alone decides for or against female suf- 
frage.” Admitting, however, that “whatever may be the abstract 
right, the real question is a practical one,” he reviews the working 
of woman’s suffrage where it has been tried, and finds that “it has 
not been hurtful.” It has even “helped a little; perhaps more 
than can easily be particularized.” ‘The movement, he points out, 
has passed beyond the stage of ridicule, and we hear no more of 
its advocates as “short-haired women and long-haired men.” 
Those who oppose it no Jonger do so flippantly, but seriously. 
They assert that women as a body do not want the franchise, and 
they point to the fact that in 1907 the legislatures of sixteen States 
defeated bills for woman’s suffrage, and that again, in 1908, similar 
action was taken in eight States. Justice Brewer also cites the 
objections that “there are some duties incumbent upon citizenship 
which women could not discharge, others the discharge of which 
would often be embarrassing, and still others in which they would 
likely be more influenced by sympathy.than justice.” Butall these 


things, he argues, are “true tonosmall extent of both sexes.” Thus: 


“Old age relieves the man from military, fireman, and juror serv- 
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HIS FINISH. 
—Bowers in the Jersey Journal. 


COMING EVENTS IN 
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ices. So do sickness and physical injuries. Sympathy does not 
always blind the judgment. Js not a masculine juror fully as likely 
to be influenced by the pretty face and tears of a woman litigant 
as a feminine juror would be by anything in the appearance or 
conduct of amale party toan action? My experience tells me that 
the most dangerous adversary a man has in a lawsuit is an attract- 
ive woman. And is sympathy, especially in criminal matters, 
always an enemy of justice F” 


In the four States that have granted woman’s suffrage—Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho—the Justice points out that there has 
been no organized effort to repeal the grant. Taking Colorado as 


the most representative of these States, he analyzes conditions 
there: 


“While maies preponderate, the preponderation is comparatively 
small. It has a large commercial city, another, a manufacturing 
center, while mining isa large industry. It has a large population 
as compared with the other suffrage States, both actually and rela- 
tively to its area. There is to be found in at least two cities the 
congestion of population which gives rise to some of the most 
troublesome questions of theday. It has led quite a turbulent life. 
More than once has the military been called out to preserve order, 
and many instances of grievous outrages have been recorded. In- 
temperance and the social evil are abundant. What, under such 
circumstances, has woman’s suffrage accomplished? This is a. 
question more easily asked than answered. Woman has not forced 
her way into politics, tho she has held some minor offices and dis- 
charged their duties acceptably. There is much talk of sending 
one of their leaders, a cultivated and practical‘ woman, to Congress 
at the next election. According to the best information I can get, 
her influence on political life has been mainly in the way of re- 
straint, preventing the nomination of unworthy persons.” 


The last fifty years, he goes on to say, have witnessed a great 
change in the position of women. During that time “they have- 


entered into the active life of the world.” Of the future he says: 


“Female suffrage will come. Not fully at once, but by varying 
steps. Woman’s broader education, her increasing familiarity 
with business and in public affairs, will lead'to-it. - And why not ? 
The chief reply isthe home. God forbid that it should be jeopar- 
dized, for upon it in all its fulness depends. the best social life. In 
fact, it is the basis upon which growing humanity depends. Andi 
in it woman must ever be the great factor, the unchallenged queen. 
But female suffrage will not debase the home or lessen its power 
and influence. On the other hand, it will introduce a refining andi 
uplifting power into our political life.” 

















GOING SOUTH. 
— Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 
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ZELAYA’S EXECUTION OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 


RESIDENT ZELAYA’S execution of two American citizens 

for alleged participation in the Nicaraguan revolution has, 

in the opinion of the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), “played 
into the hands of our Govern- 
ment” inasmuch as it “affords 
the occasion for a work of 
correction which the situation 
in Nicaragua has long called 
for and which all Europe 
would be delighted 
us do.” While we must not 
disregard the sensibilities of 


to have 


Latin-America, adds the same 
paper, neither must we shirk 
our duty to civilization in 
dealing with Nicaragua, “the 
most unsettled, demoralized, 
and demoralizing member of 
the stormy Central American 
group.” 
point of view is shared by the 
State Department it is impos- 


To what extent this 


sible to say, but Washington 
dispatches tell us that nine 
United States war-ships are to 
be assembled in Nicaraguan 
waters in readiness, if neces- 





LEONARD GROCE, 


One of the two American citizens 
summarily executed by President Ze- 
laya. Mr. Groce is said to have 
owned mining properties in Nicaragua 
valued at $250,000. 


sary, to compel reparation. 
Three of these war-ships are 
already on the spot, and it is said that our Government is only 
waiting for President Zelaya’s official explanation before taking 
definitely aggressive action. So far the only statement given to 
the press by Secretary Knox is the following, published soon after 
the news of the shooting of Leonard Groce and Leroy Cannon 
became known: 


“In case certain representations of fact which have been made 
to the Department concerning the Groce and Cannon case are veri- 
fied through inquiries the Department has made, the Government 
will at once prepare a demand on the Nicaraguan Government 
for reparation for the death of the two men.” 


The official information for which the State Department is wait- 
ing has been anticipated in acable dispatch from President Zelaya 
to William Randolph Hearst, in which the former desires to make 
known to the American people through the medium of Mr. Hearst’s 
papers “the grave motive of my Government for executing the 
Americans, Cannon and Groce,” and thereby “to counteract the 
effect of intentional false reports given by the enemies of my 
Government.” This dispatch says: 

“The revolutionists occupied a strong position at the mouth of 
the River San Juan with a view to blow up the steamers conveying 
Government troops. 

“One mine was exploded near the Diamante, which had 500 
soldiers on board. 

“Cannon and Groce were captured in the act and confest volun- 
tarily their guilt. 

“They were tried by court-martial, were given every legal privi- 
lege to introduce an ample defense, and sentence was pronounced 
according to military code. 

“Cannon had taken part in various revolutions in 1897. 

“The Government of Honduras pardoned him on the express 
condition that he would abstain in future from Centra] American 
civil-war troubles. 

“When Cannon and Groce were captured they were serving as 
ofhcers with the revolutionists.” 


Says a Washington dispatch which appears in the New York 
American simultaneously with Zelaya’s statement : 
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“ As a matter of fact, Cannon and Groce were serving as volun- 
teers, with the rank of colonels, in the revolutionary army, and 
according to the international code of warfare should have been 
treated merely as prisoners of war. 

“Zelaya’s cable to Mr. Hearst gives President Taft and Secre- 
tary Knox all the information that is required.” 


Editorally the same paper remarks: 


“The President of the Nicaraguan Republic has shot to death 
two citizens of the United ° 
States and has no reparation 
or apology to offer for the 
crime. 

“He has fairly posted his 
country with flaming placards 
denouncing the United States 
and stirring up bitterness and 
violence against American 
citizens. 

“He has, according to gen- 
eral report, arrested, not on 
his own soil, but upon the ter- 
ritory of Costa Rica, the 
American citizens whom he 
subsequently shot to death. 

“And he is now waylaying 
our national dispatches and 
making it impossible for our 
American ministers and con- 
suls to communicate important 
facts to the home Government 
at Washington. 

“The President of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua has in 
these several acts declared 
war against this Republic. 
He is persecuting and killing 
our Citizens, and that is ma- 
king war essentially upon our country. 





LEROY CANNON, 


Shot by Zelaya’s orders for serving as 
an officer with the revolutionary forces. 
‘Three years ago his Nicaraguan estate, 
worth $3.000, was confiscated. 


Until or unless it is dis- 
placed, the Zelaya administration means the Government officially, 
and that Government, through its head, is in a state of active 
hostility toward this Government. 

“For many reasons, present and recent, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to future tranquillity that the American Government 
should make an example of the Zelaya Government, and so estab- 
lish its prestige and power and at the same time mark the definite 
limit of its future patience and forbearance with the arrogance and 
ingratitude of Nicaragua and several other South American 
DAES. kw es 

“It is just as well for Nicaragua and its fellows to know 

















PRESIDENT ZELAYA IN HIS COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
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WELL PROTECTED. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North 


WHERE 


American. 


PUNISHMENT 


that there is a limit to American and 


good-will.” 


patience American 

The Washington Post sees in the evidences of diplomatic and 
military activity “arapid development of plans for the pacification 
of Central America,” which would entail “full redress for the ex- 
ecution of two Americans—an act of ‘unwarranted savagery,’ an 
official statement declares—and the complete effacement of Presi- 
On 
Times, and World sound warn- 


Says The World: 


dent Zelaya, the mad-brained evil genius of Pan-America.” 
the other hand the New York Suz, 
ing notes against hasty or undiplomatic action. 


“It has never been admitted in international law that a citizen 
of one country stirring up civil strife in another could claim im- 
munity from punishment by the intercession of his own Govern- 
MONE. i: 26h) oe 

“ As Secretary of State, Lewis Cass neither prevented nor pun- 
ished the execution of General Walker, the American filibuster, in 
Honduras in 1860. As Minister to Mexico, fifteen years earlier, 
Waddy Thompson obtained the release of the Texans of the Santa 
Fé expedition not as a matter of right but of favor and friendliness. 
But the successful raid on Panama, the backing up of the Asphalt 
Trust in Venezuela, and other signs of a ‘vigorous policy ’ toward 
our Southern neighbors seem to show that a new spirit reigns in 
the State Department in Washington.” 


. 
remarks the New York G/lode, 
“prompt and decisive enough to make her aware that 
she is as accountable for her action as a stronger nation of similar 
character and reputation, but not more accountable than it would 
The Globe goes on to say: 


Our dealings with Nicaragua, 
should be 


» 


be. 


“The real interest of the case centers upon the indirect rather 
than the direct effects of the execution. The’ peculiar relations 
of the Central Americam States give to every incident of this kind 
an importance that it would ‘not otherwise possess. It may affect 
only the internal*interests of the State immediately concerned. 
But there is always the chance that such an incident may set in 
motion a train of events that will lead to the transformation of the 
political relations of every one of the Central American States. 
‘The constitutions of’ all of them make provision for ‘the ultimate 
restoration of the Federal “Repablic. of Central America.” 


» 
“What right,” asks The Sun, “have. Aiertean’ eitiz nsto partici 


pate in hostilities against the de facto g government of ne ‘Country: ¢ 


“If they were living there, pursuing business affairsviander 1 e 


protection of the laws ‘and otherwise ‘committed t6"the* professes 
of the local government, how does it happen that they were caught 
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FALLS IN THE SUGAR 


-of the most vital and important truth of our national life.” 
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OH, WHAT A CHANCE! 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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in arms against the régime from which they had ariginally derived 
their rights? If these American citizens were caught fagrante 
delicto, what then were the extenuating circumstances ?” 


Several dispatches state that both Cannon and Groce had some 
time ago incurred Zelaya’s displeasure by resisting his extortionate 
demands. One version of the story of the shooting is as follows: 


“Zelaya put a price of $25,000 each on the heads of the two 
Americans and went so far as to violate international law by send- 
ing soldiers across the frontier into Costa Rica to effect the cap- 
ture of the objects of his hatred. 

“Cast into jail and flogged and tortured, they weré shot to death 
without the semblance of a trial over the protests of the American 
Consul and over the protest of Zelaya’s own Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Even General Toledo, into whose hands the captors of 
the Americans delivered them, refused to obey the order to shoot 
the prisoners without trial. He chose the alternative of placing 
them in the front ranks of his own forces during a battle, where 
they would be exposed to the fire of the revolutionary attack being 
made by General Chamerro. But they escaped unscathed. Then 
they were sent to El Castillo Fort and locked in the dungeon, 
whence they emerged only to march to an ignoble death.” 


MR. ROOT’S WARNING AGAINST CENTRALIZATION— 
Three years ago Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State under 
the Roosevelt Administration, delivered: before the Pennsylvania 
Society a speech which was almost unanimously interpreted by the 
press as a brief for the greater centralization of governmental 
power in Washington. As such centralization was involved in 
many of the Roosevelt reform policies, Mr. Root was thought to 
have assumed the réle of official apologist. But from the unmis- 
takable tenor of his speech in New York last week before the 
National Civic Federation, it now becomes evident that when in 
his earlier address he pointed to the growing encroachments of the 
Federal authority in the field of State rights, he was merely defi- 
ning a tendency, not defending it. The New York Evening Sun 
welcomes his latest pronouncement as “a noteworthy restatement 
Sound- 


.-ing his warning against the present drift toward centralization, 


45 


a Root said: 


““ The framework of ‘our Government aimed to preserve at once 
thie strength and protection of a great national power, and the 
blessing and the freedgm and. the personal, independence of local 
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self-government. It aimed to do that by preserving in the Consti- 
tution the sovereign powers of the separate States. 

“Are we to reform our constitutional system so as to put in 
Federal hands the control of all the business that passes over state 
lines? If we do, where is our local self-government? If we do, 
how is the central Government at Washington going to be able to 
discharge the duties that will be imposed upon it ? 

“ Already the Administration, already the judicial power, already 
the legislative branches of our Government are driven to the limit 
of their power to deal intelligently with the subjects that are be- 
fore them. 

“This country is too great, its population too numerous, its in- 
terests too vast and complicated already, to say nothing of the 
enormous increases that we can see before us in the future, to be 
governed as to the great range of our daily affairs, from one cen- 
tral power in Washington, 

“ After all, the ultimate object of all governments is the home. 
] am not willing for the sake of facilitating transaction of any kind 
of business to overturn limitations that have been set by the Con- 
stitution—wisely set—between the powers of the National and 
State Governments. 

“Great is our nation. Let it exercise its constitutional powers 
to the fullest limit, but do not let us in our anxiety for efficiency 
cast away, break down, reject, those limits which are to us the 
control of our homes, of our own domestic affairs, of our own local 
governments. For there, in the last analysis, under the protecting 
power of our great nation, there must be formed the character of 
free, independent, liberty-loving citizens upon whom our Republic 
must depend for its perpetuity.” 


TO MEND OR END FOOTBALL 


“°T-HIRTY deaths, 216 players injured, 12 broken collar-bones, 

8 broken noses, 12 broken legs, 19 broken ribs, 9 broken 
arms, 19 broken ankles, 13 broken shoulders, 8 broken wrists, 8 
broken fingers, 6 broken hands, and 3 broken jaws.” This is not 
a list of the casualties of a battle, remarks the Washington S7a7, 
but merely the “score of an athletic game,” which is supposed to 
be “a stimulus to manhood, a developer of youthful brawn, and a 
builder of character.” A table prepared by the Chicago 777bune 
and revised to include later casualties shows 30 deaths from foot- 
ball during the season just ended and 6g9 serious injuries, while in 
1907 there were 14 deaths and 131 injuries, and in 1908 13 deaths 
and 134 injuries. The large proportion of fatal injuries, and the 
death of Cadet Byrne in so prominent a match as that between 
Harvard and West Point, lend unusual vigor to the customary 
post-season editorials on football. After calling attention to the 
long list of those killed or maimed upon the gridiron this fall the 
Baltimore Sw makes this comparison : 


“In the battle of Manila Bay Admiral Dewey’s fleet was under 
fire for seven hours and only six men were wounded and none 
killed. In the great naval battle at Santiago the American loss 
was one man killed and about a dozen wounded. Football would 
seem, therefore, more dangerous to the life and limbs of. young 
American citizens than actual warfare.” 


The game “must be ended or mended,” asserts the Raleigh 
News and Observer, while the Atlanta Georgian joins the crusade 
against football in its present form by saying that when the game 
“degenerates into ruffianism and becomes positively homicidal, it 
is time to cry—‘Halt!’” The New York Evening Post demands 
that the game of football “be transformed without a day’s delay,” 
so as to make it “a sport of gentlemen and not a battle of toughs.” 
The growing demand for safer and saner rules than those now 
governing the game is noticed by the Augusta Chronicle, which 
adds: 


“The game can scarcely be considered worth the candle, es- 
pecially when the candle happens to be human life of a very high 
and valuable order. . . . Thelife of one bright, wholesome, prom- 
ising young man, endowed with the qualities which fit him for 
membership of his university eleven, is a serious and awful loss. to 
which a century of football games can not be compared in value. 
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“The consensus of opinion appears to be that unless something 
can be done to make the game less of a menace to the lives of the 
players the game itself will have to be killed.” 


While there seems to be substantial unanimity in favor of chan- 
ging the rules, there is a wide variety of opinion on the nature and 
extent of such changes. Many editors urge the elimination of the 
“mass play ” or its reduction to a practicable minimum, by which, 
the New York Suz believes, “football will gain immensely as a 
spectacle, and the casualties will be agreeably less.” While such 
modification along the lines of the sweeping changes of the winter 
of 1905-6 which brought in the so-called “new game,” finds much 
favor, yet such eminent authorities as ex-Captain Hogan, of Yale, 
and “ Big Bill” Edwards, of Princeton, find the open game in large 
measure reponsible for these fatal accidents. A football player 
writing to the New York Avening Sux urges the abolition of the 
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Down ! 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


dangerous “flying tackle.” Besides such changes in the game 
itself, we note suggestions of State regulation of football, the 
elimination of intercollegiate contests, and the prohibition of 
football among boys of high-school age. There are those, how- 
ever, who do not believe the game can be made’ safe by any tin- 
kering with the rules. Thus Col. John S. Mosby, the famous 
Confederate guerrilla leader, is reported as saying in a recent 
interview : 


“If the danger is eliminated, nothing will be left of the game. 
The danger is not only the chief but the only attraction tothe mob 
that gathers to witness it....... 

“The defenders of such sport say, ‘It develops the manhood of 
youth.’ I deny it unless by manhood they mean physical strength. 
My idea of manhood is a sense of honor and courage, and such 
qualities may exist in a weak body. 

“The difference between the past and the present in great 
American universities is the distance between Stonewall Jackson 
and John L., Sullivan. Football simply develops the brute dor- 
mant in human nature and puts the player ona level with an Eskimo 
or a polar bear.” 

On the other hand, the Chicago 77zéune deplores what it calls 
“the hysterical method of wholesale denunciation” in approaching 
the subject. The Houston Post, while conceding the desirability 
of reform, finds that some degree of danger seems to be the “real 
soul of every sport which requires the use of physical strength ” 
and continues: 


“Those of us who lead the flabby life scarcely appreciate the in- 
toxicating charm of a game like football, where thousands of 
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friends of both teams are wrought to the highest tension of excite- 
ment as they cheer their favorites to the limit of endeavor.” 


The New York World also takes up the cudgels in defense of 
the game, saying : 


“ Being a ‘boy is an extra-hazardous occupation at all times, and 
it is by no means certain that the denial of this outlet of boyish 
energy will improve matters. The game has many faults, but its 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, 
De Zayas in the New York World. 


manifest good points should prevent its indiscriminate condemna- 
tion. No juvenile sport makes for manliness to a greater extent. 
As the president of Princeton well says, ‘Football is too fine a 
game to be abolished offhand.’ It should be possible to find some 
middle ground of compromise between continuing football in its 


present state of dangerous development and making it a crime by 
daw.” 


HIGHER ESTIMATES AT PANAMA 


HE news from the observatories that the people of Mars have 
just built three new canals inspires one reflective editor to 
tremark that they must be fabulously rich, or else must have some 
secret of cana) construction that it would pay usto discover. This 
envious feeling is caused by the report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission that the Panama Canal will probably cost $375,201,- 
@oo. A few years ago the estimate was $200,000,000, and the edi- 
éors are wondering what it will be a few years hence, The Boston 
Transcript, reckoning the expenditure by the French at some 
$300,000,000 before we took hold, and putting our outlay at $400,- 
«00,000, remarks that “it is not too much to say that the piercing 
eof the Isthmus will represent the expenditure of the greater part 
of $1,000,0C0,000,” and it contrasts this with the $84,000,000 that it 
ost to open the Suez waterway. The paragraph in the report ex- 
plaining the increased estimate runs as follows: 


“This estimate shows that nearly 50 per cent. more work is 
mecessary in order to complete the canal than was contemplated 
by the original estimate, and that the unit prices, due to labor con- 
ditions, cost of materials, and gratuities given the employees, have 
heen increased about zo per cent. The estimate, as prepared, 
shows that the total cost of engineering and construction alone 
ssums up to $297,766,000; to which, if the purchase price and the 
estimated cost of sanitation and civil government be added, there 
wesults the sum of $375,201,000 as the total cost of the canal.” 


There is )ittle disposition to complain, however, of this increased 


expense. 


“The cost of this great undertaking is not alarming to 


the public.” declares the Brooklyn Standard Union, * for it would 
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be put through if the expense were twice the sum now estimated,’ 


and “so long as there is no waste, and graft does not show its head 
in the Canal Zone, the American people will not grumble.” The 


estimate of $375,000,000 is at the rate of between $4 and $5 apiec 
for every man, woman, and child in the country, so that a famil. 


of five is putting from $20 to $25 into the enterprise. The Phila- 
delphia /zgucrer is not only reconciled to the expense, but wou! 
complete the work by a ship subsidy : 


“If we are going to build the Canal at all we ought to build 
right ; therefore the first plans have been revised to provide for 
much larger ditch than we started out to dig. In various way 
expenses have grown, largely because of the increased cost 0! 
material and of the wages of employees. 

“But the cost is not regretted. If the Canal will only produc: 
results, there will be no objection to the bills. 

“But unless Congress shall realize the situation and provide fo: 
the rehabilitation of the American merchant marine, we shal] be 
maintaining that canal for the benefit of foreigners, who will cap 
ture the South American and Oriental markets from under ou: 
very noses. Indeed, they are doing it now, and the fault lies wit! 
Congress.” 


The Detroit “vee Press would be happy if it could feel that this 


larger estimate were the final one: and the Hartford 77wes fore- 
shadows more increases thus: 


“We do not believe that the lock canal will ever be completed 
with the expenditure of $400,000,000, and we shall not be surprized 


if two or three years hence Goethals puts his total up to $500,000,- 
ooo. In fact, all these official estimates are not convincing 


“What may be fairly expected, we think, is that the army engi- 
neers will be permitted to spend $500,000,000 on the lock scheme, 
and that it will then be abandoned and a sea-level canal dug at a 
cost of $500,000,000 more. 

“When the American people shall have dropt a billion dollars 
into the jaws of the dredging-machines and _ steam-shovels at 
Panama, they will, perhaps, have a waterway for big ships across 
the Isthmus, and this may be accomplished possibly by 1925.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF © 


Can the joy ride be classed as race suicide? —Milwaukee Sentinel. 

THE monetary commission would make a tremendous hit if it could reform 
the price of steak.—Waslungton Post. 

It beats all how the cost of living does go up. 


Even Panama Canals are 
$200,000,000 higher.—New Y ork W orld. 


THE $29,000,000 Uncle John D. saved in the Chicago proceeding will come 
in handy now to pay his lawyers’ fees.— New York World. 


Our forest reserve may be seriously endangered by the smoldering fires in 
the Department of the Interior.— New York Evening Post. 


Yaxer’s football receipts of $80,000 for the season reveal one of the main 
obstacles to the abolition of the game.—New York World. 


Arter a Jong and extremely popular silence, Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, has been heard from again.—I/ ndianapolis News. 
THE great decision dissolving Standard Oil must really have been important. 


It got almost as much space in the newspapers as the Yale-Harvard football 
game.—New York World. 


In view of the current exposure of the Sugar Trust, it is to be regretted that 
the Tennyson exhibition at the library this week contains no autograph copy 
ot “Sweet and Low.”’—Newark News. 


A St. Louis woman is reported to be very angry because by mistake she 
married a cook instcad of a count. Some women never do know when they are 


in luck.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


THE committee of professors that has set out to reform Euclid’s geometry 
might begin by including the postulate that a straight line between two terms 
in the White House leads through East Africa——New York Evening Post. 

Ir a large part of the charges made by newspapers in connection with the 
sugar frauds is true, it becomes evident that Mr. Roosevelt could have had some 
excellent gunning for big game without leaving these shores.—Wall Street 
Journal, 

Tue Literary Dicsst says the organs of the revolutionary party in India 
would cause the bitter, violent, and satiric pamphlets of Queen Anne’s time to 
pale their ineffeetual fires. The fellow who wrote that ought to come to North 
Dakota next year. He would count these fulminations but the sighing of the 
wind from the Himalayas, beside the detonations, lurid glare, burning lava, 
that wil) mark our militant press. He would think he stood amid the wreck 


of matter and the crush of worlds with Gabriel's trumpet reverberating over 
the seismic chaos.—Cando, N. D., Democrat. 
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JAPAN'S SUSPICIOUS ACTIVITY 


hess some time readers of Russian newspapers have been kept 

at a high pitch ot excitement over the possibility of an im- 
pending war with Japan. The Japanese are said by the Russian 
press to be making persistent vigorous preparations for renewed 
hostilities. Everywhere, in all the nooks and crannies that may 


lie in the theater of the future war, these Orientals are to be seen, 











JAPAN’S ACCORD WITH CHINA OVER MANCHURIA. 


“Your rights or your life!’ 


Pasquino (Turin). 


smiling their eternal, inscrutable, celestial smile, but studying, 
observing, and thinking dark thoughts and hatching fatal schemes. 
Yousee them in Finland, Is it perhaps to fish in troubled waters? 
In Moscow you find them investigating the Russian prisons, for 
scientific purposes, they say; in St. Petersburg, studying peda- 
gogics; around the Amur railroad now in the course of construc- 
tion, observing the methods of Russianengineers. Ina word, they 
follow the movements of the Russian bear with the keenest inter- 
est. They pursue Russia like some precious animal which had 
been caught in the net, but had succeeded in extricating itself with 
only a few skin bruises. 

The above we have on the authority of Mr. Menshikov, the star 
writer of the Vovoye Vremya (St, Petersburg). The Japanese are 
to be seen not only in European and Asiatic Russia, but aJso in 
the northern part of Manchuria—military officers in civilian’s 
clothes, in all sorts of disguises, with note-book and pencil in 
hand, constantly jotting down things. They penetrate even intoy 
Mongolia, and are especially in evidence in that part of it directly 
adjoining the Russian railway. Menshikov quotes the following 
report of Chinese officials to their Government concerning Japanese 
activity in that region: 


“Japanese often visit Durbot, all in the guise of travelers, but 
in reality chiefly occupied with taking down detailed topographical 
plans. They carefully study the country both-in northern and 
southern Gorlos, and occasionally they go in for the study of. the 
Mongolian language also. Last spring a Japanese cavalry officer, 
Tsiaokoumunma, came to Prince Uda and gave him a present of 
eight guns and twenty sacks of rice. For this the Prince gave the 
Japanese officer fourteen horses and put a Chinese officer at his 
disposal to go out with him to the mountains of Taolai-Toula in 
search of gold. The Japanese officer found rich ore, and now 
Japanese capital is exploiting the mines there. The same thing 
they do in other parts of Mongolia, everywhere fo))owing the same 
tactics, giving the princes small gifts and receiving larger ones in 
return, and insinuating themselves into their good graces in order 
to gain a footing in the country. Where they are driven away they 
come back in secret, and never fail of accomplishing their objects.” 


Thus it is evident. says Menshikov, that the Japanese are follow- 
ing a well-planned policy of spreading a net of agents and spies 


over Manchuria and Mongolia to familiarize themselves with the 
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territory which has come under the influence of Russia. 


tinues : 


He con- 


“The Japanese try to seize there every avenue of commerce and 
industry, but first of all the two vital sinews of war—bread and 
gold. All Japs, even private citizens, are warm patriots, They 
are all inspired with the idea of the aggrandizement of their country, 
and wherever they are, they try to be useful to their fatherland. 
A Jap is a voluntary spy to his Government in all places. That 
is why the Japanese authorities are so marvelously well informed 
on everything. Altho we have occupied northern Manchuria a 
long time, we had to obtain our information about ‘that country 
from a book by Kavaka, the Japanese Consul-General in Harbin. 
The entire Japanese colony, it seems, had worked to collect the 
material for that book. “The Chinese authorities see the danger 
of such a wide system of espionage, but, like the Russian authori 
ties, they take no steps against it. Both great empires tremble 
before the little enemy, with the recent thrashing they had received 
still fresh in their memory.” 


The fact of it is, declares this writer, the Japanese are getting 
ahead of the Russians by their increasing intelligence. |The states- 
men of Tokyo are more wide-awake than those of St, Petersburg, 
The Japanese have better maps, better text-books, better military 
manuals than Russia. In reality Russia is in the dark ages, 


Japan in gomparison leads the van of civilization. ._To quote: 


“What are we to do? We can not stop the Japanese from )earn- 
ing what.they want tolearn. The timeis past when we were com- 
plete masters in Our Own possessions. We have to pay the price 
which a conquered nation-always has to pay. _ But wé.ean at least 
imitate the Japanese, and that we ought to do without délay, with- 
out wasting precious time, We must arm: ourselyes,“capture im- 
portant military. positions, important bases of supplies, just as the 
Japanese are doing. And if they cover the country with spies, so 
must we.- Inthe last war, despite the fact that we had been pre- 
paring for it during many years, we did not have a decent map of 
even the most important provinces like Kwantun and Mukden, 
We suffered our worst defeats through gross ignorance of the coun- 
try, and the astounding incorrectness of our maps; and at the most 


critical moments we had no maps at all. The Japanese are pro- 








ANOTHER “YELLOW PERIL.” 


The Emperor of Japan gives to public use a third of his Civil List, 
and the monarchs of Europe are in a panic for fear they may be 
required to do the same. —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


ceeding vigorously and energetically with further preparations for 
war. They do not consider their fight with us at anend. It will 
not do for Russia to look on with folded armns.”—- Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
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FATE OF THE PEERS 


UST at the moment when King Edward has elevated two 
prominent Englishmen to the peerage, in which they will 
found a line of hereditary legislators, the storm is raging furiously 
about the wool-sack, and the cry “Down with the House of Lords!” 





LADY CARDIGAN, 
From the bust by Boehm. 


She has written a book of reminiscehcés which has stitred up British 
wrath against their hereditary legislators. Her revelations read like 
a volume of Thackeray's, and, indeed, many ‘who read her “ Recol- 
lections ” will think she was personally known béth to the author of 
“Vanity Fair’ and of ‘* Frawley Parsonage.” 


rises higher.and higher’ Lord Lansdowne has, however, tried 
to appease the shouters by declaring publicly that the Upper 
House has no intention of absolutely rejecting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
bili, but will not pass on it until the country, either by recourse 
to-a referenduhi“Gr a general election, has given its,verdiet on the 
measure. To add fuel to the fire, Lady Cardigan, widow of the 
soldier who led the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, has 
just published her “ Recollections,” in which she has revealed very 
plainly what the lives of the English nobility were in her time. 
In reviewing this work the London 77zmes admits that the picture 
is dark and likely to discredit the character and ‘standing of 
Britain’s hereditary legislators. Thus we read: 


“It is a picture of people who regard themselves as the cream 
of the earth, who have no serious occupation, and who spend 
their whole time in hunting, drinking, and making love to each 
other’s wives—a most delightful object-lesson, in fact, on the 
ancient adage about Satan and idle hands and mischief; and Lady 
Cardigan tells us all about it without the least affectation of being 
shocked. Her tone is that of the French cynic who admitted the 
truth of the moralist’s impeachment of the proceedings at the 
court of the third Napoleon, but concluded with the remark, ‘4 
moins on Sest diablement amusé’ (It is devilishly amusing].” 


Much capital is made out of this volume of scandal and innuendo, 
or, as some say, of slander and calumny, by Mr. W. T. Stead in 
his Review of Reviews (London). Mr. Stead is, of course, op- 
posed to the existence of such an institution as the House of Peers, 
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He thinks that Lady Cardigan has shown the nobility to be morally 
incapacitated for taking part in the government of a free people. 
He speaks with high contempt of the “many good pecple,” “ suffi 
ciently sane to be allowed to be at large without a keeper,” who 
are using every effort “to establish the sovereignty of the peers 
on the ruins of the hard-won liberties of the people” and are crying 
out to these “wild peers out of the woods” : “Come and reign ove: 


” 


us. He continues as follows: 

“At such a moment it is perhaps a fortunate coincidence that 
one of the sacred caste, blue-blooded of the blue-blooded, should 
have of her own motion undertaken to exhibit to the plain folk who 
toil and moi) and build up the fabric of nationa) prosperity what 
manner of folk these men are into whose hands we are asked to 
surrender our right to self-government. For, of course, if the 
claims of the peers to meddle with finance be once admitted, the 
fundamental principle of no taxation without representation goes 
by the board, and the one solitary privilege which enables the 
House of Commons to defend the rights of the people against the 
prerogative of the peers vanishes forever. The supreme service 


~ which Lady Cardigan has rendered to the nation at this juncture 


is that of revealing to us, with a burst of limelight, the morals of 
the homes in which these men have been reared into whose hands 
we are asked to place the scepter of supreme sovereignty. ‘Upon 
what meat doth this our Cesar feed that he has grawn so great ?° 
Lady Cardigan shows us in her cynical gossiping revelations upon 
what ethical and social diet our peers have fed as a qualification 
for being made masters of the liberties of England.” 


Lady Cardigan, he adds, is a faithful witness, and then he con- 
cludes, as a Hebrew prophet might, with a declaration of coming 
ruin to this House, certainly not of the Lord, but merely of human 
lords, and we read: 


“Lady Cardigan, the widow of two nobles, who has rejected 
half the peerage who sought her hand in marriage, who is the per- 
sonal friend of the king, and who still reigns in octogenarian 
majesty over her vast estates, is an unimpeachable witness. And 
what does her testimony amount to? So far as it goes it suggests 
to the masses of the common people of England that the aristo- 
cratic order which is now attempting to usurp supreme power over 
this nation is, from a moral point of view, very much like the aris- 
tocratic order which came to an end by the guillotine in France. 

“They are a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers. 
children that are corrupters, they have forsaken the Lord, there- 

















WHICH WILL WIN? 


JouHN BULL (the referee) to Lansdowne (‘the Baronial Bruiser ’’) — 
““ Now, me lord, put up your ‘dukes!’” 
—Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


fore for them also awaiteth the fate predicted by the Hebrew seer 
for the corrupt nobles of his time when he said: 


Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure, 
and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth shall 


descend into it. 

“For long years judgment hath tarried. But who knows but that 
the day of reckoning, the day of the wrath of the Lord, may be 
near at hand ?” 
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AN AMERICAN MILITIA REGIMENT THAT COMMANDS ENGLISH ADMIRATION. 
“T have never seen auxiliaries equal in steadiness to the Seventh New York, nor have I seen the latter surpassed in this respect by any regulars—for 
the simple reason that perfection can not be exceeded.” 


OUR MILITIA AN EXAMPLE TO ENGLAND 


BRITISH officer who has seen something of our National 
Guard during a recent visit here, advises his countrymen in 
the pages of a great London review to adopt the American militia 
plan. The great difficulty the British have met is the reluctance 
of the men to recruit and their lack of interest in military exercises. 
In these respects Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army might well learn 
a lesson from the National-Guard system of the United States, 
declares Lieut.-Col. A. W. A. Pollock, of the British Army. This 
retired soldier is a frequent writer on military subjects for the 
English reviews and was special correspondent of the London 
Times during the Boer War. In The Nineteenth Century and 
After (London) he writes: 


“It is clearly recognized in the United States that if the National 
Guard, the peace nucleus of the National Army, is composed of 
officers and men who have voluntarily undertaken to fulfil the 
necessary conditions of efficient training and service, the present 
and prospective value of that nucleus must necessarily be greater 
than if it were raised and maintained by compulsory methods. 
Also it is realized that patriotism when invoked for purely pre- 
cautionary objects is apt to prove unequal, for very long, to the 
strain of frequent interference with the course of personal enjoy- 
ment, and more especially so when the patriotic sacrifice is de- 
manded of and performed by only an infinitesimal portion of the 
population. To induce a man to enlist voluntarily in a military 
unit is not very difficult, provided that the recruit is left free to 
soldier’ just so much as he finds convenient, and no more; but 
if stringent conditions of efficiency are prescribed, and enforced, 
patriotic ardor is apt to cool down, unless stimulated by a suffi- 
ciency of compensating advantages.” 


In the United States these “compensating advantages ” are uni- 
versally available, declares Colonel Pollock. Among these is the 
institution of armories, a thing quite unknown to English militias. 
Of course, for England to vie with the splendor of American 
armories would be impossible. 
ever, cost much less: 


An English armory would, how- 


“An armory such as the least pretentious of those I have visited 
in the United States is in our case absolutely out of the question. 
It is true that county councils are prone to waste vast sums on the 
erection of needlessly magnificent lunatic asylums, and it might 
reasonably be argued that by providing less prodigally for the in- 
sane, money could be saved for more profitable expenditure on the 
local military forces. Certainly an armory should be a handsome 
building, and properly equipped ; but in this country the ideas of 
both officers and men are far less extravagant than those which 
prevail in the United States, or, for that matter, in Canada. For 
example: ‘Company rooms’ in American armories are as arule 
far larger and far mcre handsomely decorated and furnished than 
the officers’ ante-room in the barracks of any British cavalry or 
infantry regiment of the line. Eschewing luxury, however, and 
contenting ourselves with essentials, we could, I believe, at less 
than half the cost usually incurred in the United States, provide 


ourselves with armories that would serve their purpose with more 
than equal success.” 


Of the importance of this military and social center, and the 
administration of its affairs, we are told: 


“From the State point of view the armory is an important mili- 
tary center, partially maintained out of the moneys received by 
letting it for social entertainments; to the officers and men it isa 
pleasant club, to which in certain conditions they are permitted to 
bring their friends. Needless to say, the friends of young men, 
especially their female friends, press them to join the National 
Guard in order that the privileges of the armory—frequent dances, 
for example—may not be lost to them.” 


He is filled with admiration at the behavior in the ranks of the 
National Guard. He was present at the Hudson-Fulton -celebra- 
tion in New York, and among other spectacles witnessed the rally- 
ing and marching past of the militia. The militia in England, 
where he came from, is generally laughed at as the awkward squad 
of a possible army. The American militia is simply perfection in 
bearing, drill, and equipment, declares Colonel Pollock. To 
quote his words: 


“TI saw the Seventh New York assemble in the armory, dress for 
parade, fall in by companies, form up in its three battalions, and 
finally march off to the rendezvous of its brigade, on the morning 
of the great military parade during the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
Seldom has anything of a similar nature imprest mesomuch. The 
order, regularity, and discipline that prevailed throughout were 
very striking, and were to me, moreover, an absolute revelation. 
The ‘turn out’ of all ranks was admirable; and the pipe-clayed 
belts and the white duck trousers were alike spotless. I dislike 
the American drill; it is to my mind clumsy; yet I could not but 
admire the manner in which these National Guardsmen went 
through it; everything was correct in form, and businesslike in 
character. I failed, moreover, to detect any officer or man through- 
out the three battalions who departed aught from perfect soldier- 
like steadiness in the ranks. Not a man did I see move eye or 
limb, except in obedience to orders, or when at ‘rest ’—the equiva- 
lent of ‘standing-easy.’ I have never seen auxiliaries equal in 
steadiness to the Seventh New York, nor have I seen the latter 
surpassed in this respect by any regulars—for the simple reason 
that perfection can not be exceeded.” 


He thus sums up by stating his conviction that England is to 
learn from America how to obtain and how to maintain in efficiency 
and contentment a voluntary army: 


“ At present we neither compel men to serve, nor do we make it 
worth their while; and consequently we can not lay down condi- 
tions of training capable of producing efficient soldiers. There is 
no absolute necessity for us to adopt an exact copy of the American 
system, imposing identical obligations and exacting precisely simi- 
lar penalties; we might perhaps contrive something better or find 
ourselves compelled to make shift with something worse ; but it 
is clearly apparent that if we would raise the standard of territorial 
efficiency, while continuing to rely upon voluntary enlistment, we 
must, like the Americans, offer proportionate inducements.” 
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NET RESULTS OF THE HINDU BOYCOTT 


HIS seems to be a good time to reckon up the damage done 

to British trade by the Hindu boycott. 

the Morley scheme of reforms went into effect, giving the natives a 
greater share in the government of their country, and the irrecon- 
cilables celebrated it by trying to blow up Lord Minto, the Gov- 
ernor-General, with abomb. Suchacts of violence are deprecated 
by many Hindus who are willing, however, to take part in the boy- 
cott and the movement for Swadeshi, or 
home-made goods. 


On November 15 


The Moslems, who form 
about one-fifth of the population, do not favor 
the boycott, and this dissension is increasing 
their dislike for the Hindus. The boycott 
has been on for four years, and while the 
Government tries to make light of it, the ver- 
nacular papers claim that it has been a suc- 
and support their claim by figures. 
They tell us that the warehouses of Calcutta 
are bursting with 


cess, 


British goods which the 
importers can not get rid of. The Calcutta 
Hindus recently held a meeting under the 
presidency of one of their chief leaders, 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu, to celebrate 
the boycott’s fourth anniversary and take 
stock of the mischief done. The results are 

Thus the La- 
hore 777bune, commenting on the opinion of 
the president of the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce that “the boycott move- 
ment has so far only touched the fringe and 


reported in the native organs. 


has in no way been: successful in checking 
the imports of piece-goods,” rejoins : 

“We do not think he is justified in using such absolutely positive 
language. A fall of 51% crores ($16,333,333) in the value of piece- 
goods imported during the current vear is not one that should be 
despised.” 

The Attabad/, a vernacular newspaper of Calcutta, writes: 

“The piece-goods business in Calcutta is in such a bad way that 
many European merchants are making arrangements for transfer- 
ring their business elsewhere, and a leading white piece-goods 
merchant of Calcutta has decided to migrate, bag and baggage, to 
Karachi and has asked his staff either to go there too or resign.” 


The financial statement issued by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 
the finance member of the Viceroy’s Council, in presenting the 
budget in the Viceregal Council, Jends support to this contention. 
It states: 


“Our markets continue overloaded with imports which the coun- 
try has not digested, prices are still high, and the revival in trade 
will probably be slow.” 

While speaking about revised estimates for 1908-9, Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, in the course of his observations on the fluctu- 
ations in the Customs Department, remarked: “The market for 
piece-goods became seriously congested and a sharp setback has 
occurred in imports; we expect a shortage of £200,000 on the 
original estimate, which followed closely the figures of the pre- 
vious year.” Of the deficit from railways, the finance member re- 
marked that “the great accumulation of imported goods at the 
coast showed no disposition to move up-country.” We read in the 
Calcutta Wodern Review. 

“ During the half-year ending with September, 1908, the value of 
textiles imported into this country was 3.12 crores ($10,400,000) 
less than that of the imports during the half-year ending Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

“During the seven months ending with October, 1908, 35,014.437 
rupees ($11,671,479) less worth of piece-goods were imported as 
compared with the imports for the same period ending with 
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October, 1907, the shortage in the figures of October, 1908, below 
those of:Octeber, 1967, being 37 rupees lacs ($1,233,333). The re- 
turns for December, 1908, show that Bombay took only 46,000,000 
yards of piece-goods, against 76,000,000 yards in December, 1907 ; 
Bengal 76,000,000 yards against 101,000,000 yards in December, 
1907. Is it not an emphatic proof of the success of the boycott ? 
Considering that Lancashire has been holding the Indian market 
in its grip for the last half-century and has been pushing itself 
by leaps and bounds, like an irresistible flood tide, inundating the 
country to its very nooks and corners, and threatening to sweep 
before its onrush every vestige of the great 
weaving industry for which, India was once 
famous throughout the world, and on which 
at present over 20,000,000 of her children are 
dependent for their livelihood, is it not a 
miracle what the Swadeshi (my country’s 
goods for me) movement has worked in the 
space of even three years in hurling back the 
roaring tide? And allthis has been accom- 
plished by a few hundred individuals in the 
face of well-nigh overwhelming obstacles put 
in the path by racial bigotry and apathy 
born of ignorance ; under the perpetual shadow 
of the bureaucratic frown and in -the teeth of 
bitter persecution. Consider how: altered 
would have been the history of the boycott 
and the Swadeshi if India had been a free 
country like Turkey and China.” 


The Punjabee (Lahore) writes jubilantly : 


“The Bombay mills alone showed a profit 
of 14 crores of rupees ($46,666,666) during the 
two years following the inauguration of the 
boycott movement in Bengal! What ‘honest 
Swadeshi’ could not have done in a half- 
century has been done by earnest Swadeshi 
within a few years. Not less than 20 crores 
of rupees ($66,666,666), at a rough estimate, 
have been invested in India in fresh Swadeshi enterprises, such as 
banks, steamers, mills, stores, spinning-factories, ginning-factories, 
hand-looms, hosiery, general merchandise, and so forth, since the 
resolution was passed in the Calcutta Town Hall proclaiming 
boycott of British goods.” 


The Bombay correspondent of the Bengalee (Calcutta) writes : 


“To give your readers an idea of the diminution of the imports 
of Lancashire goods for the twelve months of 1908, compared with 
those of 1907, the following statistics, issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce, might be profitably studied : 
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“Practically, then, there has been a diminution of 24.14 lacs 
(100,000) pieces, compared with the imports of 1907. In other 
words, there is a decrease of 28 per cent.” 

The Punjabee, quoted above, maintains that the boycott is a 
perfectly legitimate and constitutional measure to ruin British 
in British, India. Under the title “Boycott Our Only 
Weapon,” this paper writes ; : 


trade 


“There are some people in India, very good people, to be sure, 
who pretend to stand aghast at the very mention of the word ‘boy- 
cott,’ which they regard as a dangerous weapon that may recoil 
fearfully on those using it. Even the Congress at Calcutta could 
not whole-heartedly adopt the boycott as a weapon of political 
agitation. But @ther countries in the world seem to have as much 


faith in the efficacy of boycott as even the greatest extremist in 
India.”"— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SOME QUEER TONGUES 


HLLE the human tongue has been a theme for poets and 
preachers from the dawn of time, few people have any 
notion of the appearance or use of the tongues of the thousands of 
feathered and furry friends who fill the woods and fields all about 
them. The British public have been having an attack of the shud- 
ders while reading Mr. Watson’s poem about “The Woman with 
the Serpent’s Tongue,” altho not one in a hundred of them could 
give any adequate description of the kind of lingual apparatus the 
serpent has. . Those who lack this kind of information are afforded 
an instructive article on the subject in Za Nature (Paris, October 
30) from the pen of Henri Coupin. Says this writer: 


“As the tongue is hidden within the mouth and rarely appears 
outside, its many forms are generally little known. They are 
nevertheless quite varied, and, as we shall see, interesting to 
know ; some are very curious indeed. 

“In monkeys the tongue affects almost the same form as in man; 
that is, it is soft and flexible, but the papillz are less numerous 
and the largest are not arranged in V-shape, which means perhaps 
that the apes are less fond of eating than we are. 

“In certain bats, the vampires and the glossophagz, for exampel, 





From “ Country Life in America.” 


A “SERPENT’S TONGUE.” 


“ The public often calls it a sting, but it does not so act and is not at 
all poisonous, even in dangerous species.” 


the tongue is long and protractile, pointed at the end and armed 
with bony papilla curved backward ; it serves to rasp the.skin of 
the animals whose blood is sucked by the bats, but they use it also 
to scrape fruit and to crush the shells of insects, that the softer 
parts may be eaten. 

“The carnivores also have tongues covered with horny papille, 
constituting a sort of brush, with which they remove the last bits 
of flesh adhering to bones. 

“The ant-eater's tongue is a long sticky thread which the creature 
thrusts from its mouth into ant-hills. The ants stick to it as birds 
are caught with birdlime. ; 

“Whales have huge tongues which must be rare tidbits, for, 
despite their great size, whales are often attacked by enemies for 
its sake, and their tongues are sometimes torn from their mouths. 

“Cattle and horses have relatively long and flexible tongues 
with which they grasp, as it were, the herbage to draw it into their 
mouths. The giraffe does the same with the leaves of trees.” 


Birds’ tongues, Mr. Coupin goes on to say, are much less organs 
of taste than are those of mammals, for they almost always are 
clad with a horny covering that prevents this use. This horny 
armor is generally pointed, and serves to transfix the insects that 
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constitute the food of most birds. <A fleshy tongue, however, may 
be seen in some birds, particularly the parrots, who use theirs 
to imitate human speech in an astonishing manner. The tongues 


of the flycatchers end in two small membranous toothed plates. 





ANT-EATER USING HIS TONGUE. 


Some sparrows Capture ants by means of a sticky tongue, like that 
of the ant-eaters. To quote again: 


“Tortoises have fleshy. tongues attached to the roof of the 
mouth ; in land-tortoises and some fresh-water tortoises it is covered 
with long papillez. 

“The saurians form a group whose tongues are extremely vari- 
able in shape. In the chameleons it is truly extraordinary ; it is 
a very effective organ of prehension. In the state of rest, says the 
naturalist Wagler, it is kept in the mouth; when thrust out, it may 
be extended to a distance of six to eight inches. When it is in 
the mouth this tongue forms.a mass of whitish flesh of tough con- 
sistency ; it is sustained by a bony stylet which is an attachment 
of the hyoid process and ends, at its free extremity, in a sort of 
tubercle, covered with mucous membrane in folds, constantly lubri- 
cated with a viscous fluid secreted by several glands. It has two 
sets of muscles, one longitudinally disposed, and the others cir- 
cularly. By the sudden, rapid, and energetic contraction of these 
muscles, the tongue slides over the bony stylet, surrounded with 
its humid membrane, and is thrust forward by precisely the same 
mechanism as a cherry-pit is snapt between the fingers. The 
action of the powerful muscles that attach it to the hyoid process 
serves to return the tongue to the mouth. Lying quietly all day 
in the same place, the chameleon waits for the nourishment that 
fortune may throw in its way. Even the capture of a victim does 
not put an end to the reptile’s rest. With the speed of lightning 
the tongue is projected from the mouth and seizes afar off the in- 
sect at which it is aimed. The powerful effort does not shake the 
creature’s body or make it lose its balance, no matter how frail the 
branch on which it may be poised....... 

“Snakes’ tongues are slender and forked; they may be thrust 
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From ‘The Living Animels of the World.” By permission of The University Society, 


CHAMELEON’S TONGUE IN ACTION, CATCHING A FLY. 
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out far, even when the mouth is closed, because there is an aper- 
ture at the end of the jaw. The public often calls it a sting, but it 
does not so act and is not at all poisonous, even in dangerous 
species. 

“In a few batrachians, the tongue is wanting, but it is found in 
all the others, tho it is short. Its form varies in the different gen- 
era and forms a good characteristic for classification ; thus, it is 
entire in some, is heart-shaped in others, like a mushroom in others 
still. In the frogs proper it is attached in front of the palate and 
is free in the rear; by reversing it, it may be thrust out of the 
mouth. 

“Most fish have fleshy tongues, attached partly to the floor of 
the mouth. Only in the lampreys does it serve as a means of suc- 
tion; with them it is a veritable piston, provided with teeth at the 
end.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOW WELLS INTERFERE 


Aa most people understand that a well may be affected by 
conditions in its immediatea€inity, few realize the distance 
to which contaminating influencesstway penetrate the soil or rock. 
When one well is found to be bad, all the wells in the vicinity 
should be under suspicion. Many suppose that because wells are 
several hundred feet apart they nécéssarily draw water from sepa- 
rate reservoirs and that the pumping of onecan not affect the other. 
This is untrue, we are told by Frederick G. Clapp in Engineering 
News (New York, November 4). It is acommon experience, says 
Mr. Clapp, to find that the yield of a well has been influenced by 


a new well in the vicinity. He goes on: 


“In order to understand the conditions affecting wells drilled in 
proximity to each other, it is necessary to have in mind the various 
geological conditions under which water exists below the surface 
of the earth. Well-water does not come from vast inexhaustible 
subterranean lakes, but, originating in rainfall, it reaches the shal- 
low or deeply buried strata by absorption, percolating and slowly 
descending through the more pervious formations and passages to 
the ground-water level (water-table). 

“Water which occurs in sands, gravels, and other superficial de- 
posits is generally held in the pores or spaces between the pebbles 
or smaller particles. Incertain types of solid rocks, as some sand- 
stones, conglomerates, and very porous limestones, water occurs 
in the same way, saturating the entire rock below the level of the 
water-table. Other rocks, however, are so hard, compact, and 
close-grained, that the amount of water held in the pores is very 
minute. In such rocks practically all the water is held in various 
forms of crevices, cavities, and fissures. In slates and argillaceous 
schists considerable water is held in the bedding and cleavage 
planes: In granites, gneisses, slates, schists, and most crystalline 
rocks the largest amounts are held in joint-cracks (fissures which 
cut the rock in various directions).” 

Under these conditions, as may be imagined, pollution of well- 
water is greatly facilitated. Water from deep oil or salt wells 
under higher pressure is easily forced up into the shallower wells 
of drinking-water above them. For instance, in Saginaw, Mich., 
the city water-supply, from bored wells, was seriously injured by 
salt wells which had been abandoned without proper plugging. 
At Dallas, Texas, a well used by the city water-works penetrated 
the underlying strata and obtained mineral water under greater 
head, which entered and polluted the water in the upper beds. 
Attempts at sewage-disposal by drawing it off through drilled 
wells have been made, always with the result that wells in the same 
formation were seriously endangered and sometimes injured. 
Tests have often been made by inserting salt into deep limestone 
borings, with the universal result that it was found, after a short 
time, to enter wells several thousand feet distant. 
concludes : 


The writer 


“Nothing could be more disastrous to the purity of the under- 
ground water-supply than the practise of using wells as sewers, 
and it is hoped the practise will be speedily abandoned. 

“Such instances as those mentioned, in addition to other classes 
of evidence, bear testimony to the fact that all parts of a water- 
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bearing bed bear a definite relation to all other parts of the same 
bed, and that in sinking wells, whether for water, oil, gas, or other 
purposes, due respect should be paid to the conditions prevailing 
in the particular formation and to their effect on other wells in the 
vicinity.” 


THE BULL AND THE COMET 


FEW weeks ago we quoted a religious paper which called 

the editor of Zhe Scientific American to order for repeat- 
ing the tale about the papal bull against the comet. In France 
now, it seems, the popular-science writers are rehashing this old 
canard, and the editor of Cosmos (Paris) brings them up with a 
short turn and tells them they ought to know better. The ap- 
proach of Halley’s comet has revived the old story of the excom- 
munication of this celestial visitor, on a previous appearance in 
the fifteenth century, by Pope Calixtus III., the fiery body in the 
heavens being held responsible for various coincident evils, and 
especially for the victories of the Turks, who were then overrun- 
ning Eastern Europe. Catholic writers deny this tale z# ¢o¢o, and 
there appears to be no foundation for it. Says Cosmos : 


“This story, which is found in most of the astronomical works 
treating of the former appearances of Halley’s comet, is but a 
myth. It is like the famous Z pur sé muove of Galileo (which the 
Pisan scientist did not utter, but which is attributed to him because 
he might have said it) and offers an edifying example of the trans- 
formations that a text may undergo when it contains the germ of 
an engine of war against religion. 

“The first printed edition ofthis story is found, according to G. 
F. Chambers, in the Annuaire of the Bureau of Longitudes for 
1832, and is from the pen of Arago, who cites no authority. He 
relates that Pope Calixtus was so frightened by the comet that he 
ordered public prayers to be offered in all the churches and that 
at noon every day the comet and the Turks were excommunicated. 

“Since that time this legend has been reprinted with divers vari- 
ants by a horde of astronomical writers belonging essentially 
to the species called ‘popularizers,’ probably without any one of 
them having an idea of asking what the source might be. One 
has always slavishly copied another, as is the case with all 
legends. .:.... 

“To appreciate what a tissue of errors the story involves, we 
may note that W. T. Lynn, a well-known English astronomer, has 
established the following facts at the request of Professor Butler, 
of Madison, Wis. : 

“(1) No bull of Calixtus ITI. contains the slightest allusion, 
even indirect, to the comet of 1456; and it is therefore false that 
Halley’s comet was excommunicated. (2) The feast of the Trans- 
figuration was observed long before the fifteenth century, and it is 
therefore untrue that it was instituted on the occasion of the ap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet in 1456. (3) Altho Pope Calixtus fixt 
the date of this feast, for the Western Church, at August 6, there 
is no reason to suppose that this measure had anything to do with 
the comet, nor with the battle of Belgrade, since this took place 
in June. 

“As to the source whence Arago derived this story (if he did not 
himself copy some other author, which is quite likely), we have 
only vague data on the subject. It is supposed, however, that the 
germ of it is to be found in Platina’s ‘ Lives of the Pontiffs,’ pub- 
lished in Venice in 1479, that is to say, twenty-three years after the 
appearance of the comet. This book speaks of the comet and the 
Turks, but says not a word about a bull, nor of exorcism, nor of 
excommunication, nor of any imprecation against the comet as as- 
sociated with the Turks. 

“Notwithstanding this, the legend has been reproduced by most 
‘popularizers’ or historians of astronomy, both in Europe and 
America, notably by Babinet, Guillemin, Hoefer, Draper, and 
Flammarion, always without any indication of the source, as may 
easily be verified. 

“It may be noted, nevertheless, that serious popular writers who 
have treated recently of Halley’s comet, notably Prof. H. H. 
Turner, of Oxford, . . . and George F. Chambers (in his book 
‘The Story of the Comets’) take good care not to mention the ex- 
communications of Pope Calixtus III. In France, they are not 


quite so circumspect !"—7vans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. _ 
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BURNING AWAY IRON WRECKAGE 


Y the bursting of four boilers in the Pabst brewery at Milwau- 
kee, on October 26 last, a large building was almost instantly 
reduced to a tangled mass of wreckage whose complexity may be 
partly realized by looking at the accompanying picture, taken 
from Zhe [ron Age (New York, November) from whose descrip- 
tive article on the subject we quote below. This wreckage was 
cut, or rather burned away, sufficiently for repair work to begin, 
by using the so-called oxyhydric process. Great beams and girders 
were practically burned apart with a specially constructed oxyhy- 
drogen blowpipe. Says the paper just named : 
“Only four men in this country have yet had experience in 
handling the oxyhydric process. These are Primo Lulli, of Genoa, 
who invented the process ; 
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of any length. With the improved apparatus one nozle, deliver- 
ing mixt oxygen and hydrogen, is used for preheating the metal to 
the required temperature. A second nozle, fastened to the first 
in such a way that it always follows the first, and set so that the 
streams of gas from both nozles strike the metal in the same 
place, delivers only pure oxygen.” 


The oxyhydric process is based on the combustibility of iron in 
an atmosphere of oxygen. Small chips of iron will burn in ordi- 
nary air and large pieces, when supplied with enough oxygen, burn 
freely and rapidly. To quote again: 


“The action is particularly pronounced if the iron has been 
heated before coming in contact with the oxygen. With the ap- 
paratus described the preheater raises the iron to a temperature of 
from 1,300° to 1,500° F., which is the temperature at which the 
oxygen acts most freely on 





Hans Mueller, a Belgian, 
who perfected the appara- 
tus, and two Americans 
. who have mastered | 
its use. Ten minutes after 
the call came these four 
men were rushed in an au- 
tomobile with their appara- 
tus to the Pabst works. 
There . they began 
cutting through steel gird- 
ers, metal sheets, and great 
banks of iron to clear the 
plant in the shortest pos- 
sible time. For nearly 
twenty-five hours these 
men continued their work, 
until Lulli was injured bya 
falling beam. After ashort 
rest during the day the 
other three men continued 
the work through the night. 
Hans Mueller had his foot 
crusht by a sliding mass 
of metal and was com- 
pelled to drop out. The 
two remaining operators, 
Americans, continued to 
clear away the wreckage 
until it was possible to 
clean everything out and 
start the repair work. 
“One of the most unique 
pieces of work done at the 
Pabst plant was in the cut- 
ting ofa large square hole 
in the bottom of an over- 
turned coal-bunker. In 








the iron and produces dif- 
ferent forms of oxids. 
The whole action is to cut 
the metal by oxidizing it 
without melting it, and the 
oxids formed are blown 
away by the force of the 
blast. Theresulting cutis 
similar to that which might 
be made by a cutting tool. 
The effect of the heating is 
only local and does not 
penetrate more than 
inch into the surface of 
the cut, the width of which 
is no greater than a saw 
cut. 

“The new double-nozle 
torch can be used on thick 


or thin plates, twisted 
sheets, structural shapes, 
castings, tubes, and, in 


short, on any piece where 
the flame can be applied. 
It may be controlled by 
hand or in a mechanical 
device especially designed 
forthe work. Lines of any 
sort can be followed, the 
circular or irregular curve 
being worked as success. 
fully as the straight line. 
Beveled or perpendicular 
cuts can be made with 
equal ease, and the width 
of the cut is practically 
uniform from top to bot- 
tom. Harveyized high 








falling, this bunker with 
the coal it contained had 
turned turtle, and lay bot- 
tom-side up so that it was 
impossible to get at the coal. No machinery at hand was capable 
of lifting the bunker, so the expedient of cutting through the up- 
turned bottom was resorted to. ifra few minutes a hole 3 feet 
square was cut and made possible the removal of the coal. 

“Before this application of the oxyhydric apparatus to commer- 
cial work it had been thoroughly tried out inshop tests. One of the 
most striking of these was the cutting of a piece of 9-inch chrome- 
nickel steel to a circular outline. This was done at a speed of a 
linear foot of cut in 24 minutes. The apparatus has also proved 
useful in cutting thinner pieces, or patterns requiring an irregular 
outline, as will be mentioned later. 

“The apparatus used in obtaining such remarkable results is an 
adaptation and improvement of one patented in 1901 for opening 
plugged blast-furnace tap-holes, which is quite extensively used in 
this country. . . . Both the original and the new apparatus use 
two nozles, one of which supplies a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
zen, while the other furnishes pure oxygen. The effect of the 
original device is to melt the metal, and for such purposes is en- 
tirely satisfactory; but ‘it can ‘not produce a smooth, accurate cut 


By courtesy of “The Iron Age,” New York. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 
Preparing to cut away the intertwisted iron work with the oxyhydric process. 


manganese or _ nickel- 
chrome steel, tempered or 
hardened, forged, cast, or 
rolled steels can all be cut. 
. . . Different appliances have been designed for cutting various 
shapes. One is arranged so that the torch can be moved in two 
directions at right angles to each other. With this device strips 
of steel % inch wide have been cut. Other appliances are fur- 
nished for cutting circular and irregular shapes. These are all so 
arranged that the preheating nozle precedes the oxygen nozle. 
In the cutting of steel tubes this method has proved extremely 
successful. <A special attachment is made which holds the tube 
firmly in the center and provides means for rotating the torch out- 
side. This can be used on either plain or flanged tubes. . . . The 
oxyhydric flame can be used also in cutting manheles and irregular 
openings wherever needed and much quicker than by other methods. 
Rivets are easily taken off and the apparatus proves itself useful in 
many ways in the machine and boiler shop. In the cutting-up of 
junk to sizes suitable for charging it has proved very effective. 
In one case an old armored cruiser was dismantled and cut into 
scrap in two and one-half months, where similar jobs before had 
taken.a.year and a.half. Inthe foundry it is useful in removing 
sprues, risers, etc., which it cuts off cleanly and regularly.” 
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BACTERIA IN THE SILO 


ACTERIA, we are told, may be harmful or beneficent, germs 

of disease or aids in the arts and industries, such as those 

now employed in the preparation of cheese and other food-products. 

Such are now used in “ripening” nutriment for beasts as well as 

for men, it having been found that the preservative process of en- 

silage, now so widely employed by farmers in all civilized coun- 

tries, may be hastened and regulated in this way. Says a contrib- 
utor to Cosmos (Paris) : 


“It is well known that in all the arts in which microbian vege- 
tation plays a part, we have succeeded in regulating and amelio- 
rating the product by cultivating selected varieties of bacteria. In 
wine-making, in brewing, the employment of ferments cultivated 
in the laboratory is widely extended ; in cheese-making it is now 
possible to obtain Roquefort, for instance, by scattering the proper 
spores throughout a culture medium (the same composition of milk 
at the same temperature and humidity) similar to that employed 
in the celebrated caves favorable to their proliferation. 

“In a similar manner, Mr. J. Crolbois has just perfected a 
method of preserving forage by ensilage. It is well known that 
green fodder to be used fresh in winter is now preserved in‘silos,’ 
or pits in the earth covered with a protective and non-conducting 
layer of straw or earth.* The same is done with beet-root pulp 
from the sugar factory after the juice has been extracted with hot 
water. This is produced in the north [of France] by millions of 
pounds and is very advantageously used.for fattening eattle. Such 
fodder, during the process of ensilage, undergoes acid fermenta- 
tion which imparts a flavor much liked by animals, tho it produces 
a disagreeable odor; and this facilitates the assimilation of nutri- 
tive matter by making it partially soluble. But the transformation 
is very long and irregular, and products of different grades are ob- 
tained according to the method of ensilage, the temperature, and 
the quality of the material. 

“Crelbois conceived. the plan of mixing with the pulp, before 
ensilage, a culture of lactic ferments acclimated to acid pulps. 
Two hundred pounds of residues thus treated with six quarts of 
beet-juice rich in ferments were completely and perfectly trans- 
formed in twenty-four hours. Besides, it was not necessary in this 
case to press the pulp, which before had been an indispensable 
operation. 

“ After several tests, the method was tried on a large scale ona 
farm in L’Oise, with 3,000 tons of pulp, and yielded products with- 
out disagreeable odor, which made it possible for the farmer to 
fatten his cattle more speedily, saving from three weeks to a month. 

“It is also possible to feed lambs with the new product, which 
could not be done with pulp preserved by ordinary ensilage.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE COLORS OF FOOD 


E are greatly affected in our judgment of the edibility of 

food-products by their color—sometimes quite properly, 

and at other times rather illogically. Says a writerin 7he Lancet 
(London) : 

“For some not quite clear reason there are many people who 
look upon the brown egg as necessarily a new-laid one, and hence 
a fair demand for brown eggs has arisen, which is easily met not 
by. the honest brown egg, but by the white egg which has been 
steeped in a dye which renders it visually indistinguishable from 
the real article. Again, when milk happens to be of a buff tinge, 
it is commonly held to be richer than white milk. Of course, 
nothing can be easier than to satisfy this preference for.a milk of 
acreamy shade. White-looking butter is disliked as looking too 
much like dripping. The remedy is simple: it is artificially 
colored. Vegetables must be bright green to make them look 
fresh, the consumers of them being quite willing to ignore the fact 
that copper does not make them fresh or wholesome. On the 
other hand, curiously enough, bread must be white, and. not the 
slight brownish color natural to the flour from which it is made. 


*JIn this country the “silo” 
ground. —Ep. 


is usually a cylindrical structure wholly above 


. 
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“It is, of course, perfectly natural to take color as a criterion of 
the dietetic value or flavor of food, and the attractive or unattract 
ive appearance of food may make all the difference as to whether 
that food is, or is not, assimilated properly. The deceit which is 
practised by artificially coloring food may thus serve a useful pur- 
pose, so long as the coloring-matter is harmless, but as a rule the 
proceeding is an immoral one. It does not follow that because 
food is unattractive its value as a food is #z/, while every form of 
sophistication is open to commercial abuse. A correspondent 
last week submitted to us a brown-shelled egg which on opening dis- 
played a gorgeous red coloring scattered chiefly through the white. 
On analysis the coloring proved to be an anilin dye. ' The dye had 
deposited a nice brown on the shell, but an excess had permeated 
its pores and, meeting with the slightly acid contents, was changed 
to a port-wine color inside. Until the egg was opened, therefore, 
it appeared perfectly attractive, but on opening it the zest to eat it 


quickly disappeared.” 


THE GERMS. IN “SEWER-GAS” 


HE bad reputation that “sewer-gas,” or more properly sewer- 
_air, received fifty yéars ago, when it was held responsible 
for almost evety disease that could not be otherwise explained, is 
apparently undeserved. It seems to date from Murchison’s an- 
nouncement, in 1858, that typhoid fever is due to emanations from 
decaying organi¢e material. The cause of the large mortality from 
“zymotic ” disease in cities was traced largely to sewer-gas poison. 
To bad plumbing was attributed the principal part in causing 
peritonitis, inflammatory rheumatism, typhoid and malarial fevers, 
croup, diphtheria, and many kindred diseases, 
we are assured that this is all a mistake. Says an editorial writer 
in The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago, 
October 30) : 


Now, however, 


“According to the germ theory of disease, sewer-air can cause 
infectious diseases directly only by the conveyance of germs, and 
the question whether it actually does convey germs has received 
much attention. Bacteriologic examinations of the air in sewers 
showed it to contain only a small number of bacteria, and these 
were common to street-air rather than to sewage. These results, 
coupled with the absence of any reliable indications from the 
study of epidemics in favor of transmission of infectious agents by 
sewer-air, led many sanitarians to conclude that the danger of such 
transmission was small enough to be disregarded. But the recent 
experiments of Major Horrocks, of the English Army, gave re- 
sults which served to revive the suspicion that sewer emanations 
may be the cause of mysterious outbreaks of disease. He introduced 
known bacteria . . . into drainage systems, in the upper parts of 
which he exposed dishes of culture media. He thus recovered his 
test bacteria in various parts of the systems, in one ‘case even at 
the height of fifty feet above the traps, showing that specific bac- 
teria present in traps and drains can get into the air above by 
splashing and bursting of bubbies and, in some experiments, pos- 
sibly even from the surface of liquids apparently in quiet motion. 

“In view of the apparent difference between the results of Hor- 
rocks and those of previous investigators, . . . Winslow, at the in- 
stance of the Sanitary Committee of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers, investigated the question of bacteria in sewer- 
air. Winslow’s early experiments gave results like those of Hor- 
rocks, to the effect that bacteria may pass from sewage into the 
air above and be carried for considerable distances. The pro- 
portion of positive results, however, were small ... : Of 44 liters 
of [sewer] air examined, 43 did not contain any bacteria... . 
The results of Winslow’s experiments . . . support Horrocks in 
so far as they show that bacteria may be ejected from liquids in 
sewers into the air above, but at the same time they show that the 
general air of house-drainage systems is singularly free from bac- 
terial iife. 

“The sum and substance of the matter seems to be that bacteria 
may pass from sewage into sewer-air, but only in such small num- 
bers as scarcely to affect its general composition, There is, there- 


fore, little reason to believe that sewer-air needs to be feared as a 
means of conveying infectious diseases.” 
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ADMIRAL CHESTER AGAINST DR. COOK 


Hh Bose strongest statement from a scientific authority against 

Dr. Cook’s claim that he reached the North Pole was made 
on November 18 by Rear-Admiral Colby Mitchell Chester, an 
officer of high astronomical attainments, in an address before the 
Aldine Association in 
New York City, follow- 
ing an address by Com- 
mander Peary. As_ the 
newspaper reports of. his 
remarks were rather in- 
adequate, we have -ob- 
tained a revised account 
from the Admiral him- 
self. His hearers did not 
have to wait long for 
his verdict on the rival 
claims. After hearing 
Peary’s story they could 
“appreciate the fact,” he 
said, “that no one else 
could have accomplished 
the results that he did 
unless his expeditionary 
party was fully equipped 
as was the Commander’s, 
and as no one pretends 
to this advantage there is 
but one discoverer of the 
North Pole.” The Ad- 
miral then gave a graphic description of Peary’s winning fight 
with the forces of nature, and continued : 





Copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington, D.C. 


ADMIRAL CHESTER. 


** Only one man reached the Pole,” he be- 
lieves, “ and that is Commander Peary.” 


“I hesitate to touch upon this delicate subject before this har- 
monious company that has come together to-night to honor your 
distinguished guest—but—well, if any other claimant who is now 
in the field submits his records to the Society to which I have the 
honor to belong, I could not serve on the Board, as 1 know too 
much about the records already. .. . 
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I have computed this value for each of Dr. Cook’s reported posi 
tions in latitude and find none of them on the way north greater than 
14° at the Pole on April 21, 1908. 1 find, for instance, that on 
March 20, 1908, Dr. Cook’s observed latitude was 82° 23’ N. The 
corresponding altitude of the sun for this latitude is only about 8°. 
Now this altitude can not be observed by the instruments Dr. 
Cook claims to have had with him with any degree of accuracy, if 
at all. But the longitude observations are more discordant still 
with all rules of navigation. These observations must be taken 
some time before or after noon when the sun is at its maximum 
elevation for the day, and could not have been more than 4° or 5°, 
an amount absurdly inaccurate for observational purposes. 

“Now, if it be impossible to make observations for latitude 


and. longitude under the conditions of the story, the sum must 
be wrong.” 


Another matter which throws discredit on Dr. Cook’s story, the 
Admiral said, were his pictures, which have been displayed in 
his lectures and published with the extracts from his journal. He 
remarked : 


“As I have said, the elevation of the sun above the horizon for 
every day of the claimed northern journey is known, consequently 
the length of the sun’s shadow over a given object may be deter- 
mined. Any one of you may examine these pictures, proclaimed 
photographs, and determine the result. You will find, for instance, 
that an igloo shown as taken during the trip displays a shadow 
corresponding to the sun’s altitude of not less than 30° and yet it 
was no higher than 14° at the Pole itself. But the most remarkable 
picture of all is that published of the great American flag display 
on April 22 at the ‘boreal center’ which ¢hrows no shadow at all. 
And this on a day ‘after all the observations had been taken.’ 
Furthermore, gentlemen, I have it on the authority of a dis- 
tinguished scientist who asked Dr. Cook how he could have taken 
with him the large American flag and. pole shown in this photo- 
graph. Thereply was, gentlemen, ‘My manager thought the small 
flag I had at the Pole would not be so impressive to the public and 
he faked another.’ A man who will fake the American flag will 
fake observations, and a story that is made up by impossible 
observations is not a correct story. 

“Dr. Cook has stated to me personally that some of his pictures 
were faked on top of Mt. McKinley, and I feel it my duty 
to say so, as I believe it is the duty of every intelligent 





“J have studied Dr. Cook’s records 
—his originals—not those prepared a 
year and a half after the event took 
place, but his original story copy- 
righted and published over his own 
signature and therefore truly original. 
I began the study, I am glad to say, 
‘in a belief. that there were two men 
who found the Pole. I believed that 
for a short time only, however. I 
had hardly begun the study when 
the weak points. of Dr. Cook’s story 
began to develop and I charged them 
to ignorance, but the farther the ex- 
amination progressed, the more I be- 
came convinced that he never reached 
the Pole, and, when | had proven that 
in order to establish his claim it was 
necessary for the sun to stand still for 
eleven or twelve days in order to 
reconcile his count, my faith fled 
altogether. 

“But the matter of determining 
whether or not a claimant has 
reached the Pole is not so much of a 
question of observations—these are 
adjuncts to the story, all items of which 

















must accord with each other, for re- 

member there are no living witnesses 

to establish the correctness of Dr. Cook’s observations. ‘To show 
the inadequacy of observational proofs I will state that, if given the 
latitude and longitude of a place that one is supposed to be in ata 
given time, it isan easy matter to determine the only unknown factor 
in the problem, which is the altitude of the sun above the horizon. 


MT. McKINLEY. 


man to nail a faker—I ask no higher honor than to be put in 
Peary’s class. 

“Purge yourselves, gentlemen, of any doubts concerning Dr. 
Cook’s records. They have been examined and found wanting. 
Only one man reached the Pole, and that is Commander Peary.” 
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NEW WORK FOR THE Y. M.C. A. 


HE Y. M. C. A., we see it urged, should extend its field of 
work to the neglected boys of our large cities. Every city 
has its quota of youth who, if they have parents at all, are the off- 
spring of incompetent or vicious ones. A special plea for this 
class is made by 7he Standard (Chicago) which insists that this 
work rightly belongs to the Y. M. C. A., yet it asserts, “for that 
class of boys the average Association is doing practically nothing.” 
We read further: 
“In one of our important and growing cities of the Mississippi 
Valley a fine Y. M. C. A. building has been erected recently at a 

















From ‘‘ The Home Herald,”’ Chicago. 


HIGH PRIEST JACOR, SON OF AARON, 


Head of the sect of Samaritans-who cling to the traditional] belief that 
“only on Mt. Gerizim can worship be made acceptable to God.” 


cost of something like $250,000. It. has a boys’ department. 
When the secretary in charge of that department was asked ‘what 
is being done for the neglected boys,’ he answered, ‘Nothing.’ This 
means that ina city of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, where the Chris- 
tian people have invested more than a quarter of a million dollars 
in a plant which is forthe benefitof young men and boys, the boy 
on the street, the boy who is the most friendless and in the great- 
est danger of going to the devil, is given no help. 

“In the city of which we speak not only does the Association 
fail to care for the neglected boy, but no organized effort of any 
sort is being made so far as we could ascertain. This is not true 
of all cities or even of a majority of cities of 100,000 or more. 
Associations have been formed of men and women whose hearts 
are stirred by the needs of the street boy, and something is being 
attempted in his behalf. The growing sense of brotherhood, the 
increasing recognition of the value of the boy, the enlarging con- 
ception of the work which Christ has left his followers, prompt 
some undertaking in behalf of those who have little chance for 
manhood save as some {riend)y hand is stretched out to he)p them. 
The city of Toledo, for example, has honored itself and set the 
pace for her sister cities in the provision which she has made for 
neglected boys. 


“It is our deep conviction that the Young Men’s Christian Asso-- 
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ciation should undertake this work. We understand something of 
the difficulties. We can hear some of our friends saying, ‘The 
Association can not undertake everything.’ Very true; but ought 
it not to apply itself to the task that is most exigent? The boy 
who has a home that helps toward manhood needs the Association, 
and the Association is striving to meetthat need. But, surely, the 
boy who has no home help needs the Association more than the 
one to whom the Association is now ministering. The Association 
assumes toserve the boy. What boy shall it serve first ? The boy 
that needs help least, or the boy that needs help most ? We are 
told if the boy from the street is brought in, the boy from the de- 
cent home will go out. It is impossible, so it is said, to mix the 
two classes, and the Association has not room for both. Very 
likely this is a fair statement of the facts. Again we say that if 
the Association can not help both classes of boys it should give 
the preference to that class which is in greatest need. But it can 
help both. Some way can be found to solve the difficult problem 
if we really set ourselves to the task.” 


AN OLDER “HOLY CITY” 


NE of the large “ifs” of history is emphasized in the present 

status of Samaria’s capital city. If Shechem (modern 
Nablus) had been chosen for the Jewish capital instead of Jeru- 
salem, as Samaritans still contend it ought to have been, would 
the Jews be scattered to the four winds of heaven to-day? Scholars 
have aJready pointed out that the choice of Shechem for the capital 
could not have failed to exercise a determining influence upon the 
history of the Jews. Their points, reviewed by Mr. Bruce Barton 
in The Home Herald (Chicago), show that Jerusalem was not a 
natural place for the capital ; “it was a heathen town, removed from 
the center of the nation and without sacred associations.” It was, 
in fact, a “boom town,” favored by David and Solomon, who 
slighted the other tribes and taxed them more heavily to exalt 
Judah. “Ifthe nation’s life had centered about Gerizim, centrally 
located and easily defensible as it is, and surrounded by the most 
beautiful valleys of Palestine, what would have been the effect ?” 
asks the writer. 

Most people would hesitate about an answer, he admits, but the 
high priest at Shechem, Jacob, the son of Aaron, does not hesitate. 
He, representing the little remaining band of Samaritans, contends, 
“as stoutly as ever, that the true revelation has been made to them, 
and that only on Mt. Gerizim can worship be made acceptable to 
God.” The modern Nablus is a city of 24,000 people, says Mr. 
Barton, “ most of whom are Mohammedans, and a most quarrelsome 
and dangerous citizenship.” 
sect,” of which we read: 


But the city shelters “a tiny, despised 


“As was true in the Jewish towns of old, so in this little settle- 
ment of Samaritans, the whole community life centers about the 
synagog. It is a low, unpretentious-looking building, with little 
in its exterior to set it apart from its neighbors or designate it as 
the house of God. Across the court from it is the house of Jacob: 
and in one or other of the buildings he is generally to be found. 
He is a man of medium height, with bronzed features and a long, 
flowing beard which has been protected by the Scriptural injunction 
from the destroying touch of the razor, In spite of his surround- 
ings and the unattractive character of his every-day dress, there is an 
air of dignity about him. He is the divinely-appointed leader of 
achosen race, and he holds himself to be not least among the rulers 
of theearth. The synagog is a white, barren room witha flag-floor, 
and meagerly furnished. lt seems no different from the interior 
of other houses, and one’s eyes seek in vain at first for the distin- 
guishing feature which should compel reverence or worship. But 


the trained gaze of the Samaritan travels at once across the room 
and fixes unhesitatingly on acloset about four and a half feet 
square, standing in an alcove on the side of the room facing Geri- 
zim. Inside that closet is the sacred Torah, the five books which 
God revealed to Moses. And the scroll on which they are written 
is said by scholars to be the oldest book in the world. 

“The claims of the Samaritans for it, however, are far greater 
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than the scholars can allow; for, according to their tradition, it was 
written by ‘our Lord Phinehas, the son of our lord Eleazer, the 
son of our lord Aaron (on whom be peace).’ It is written on skins, 
unruled, and the ink is purple, rather than black. The manuscript 
is mounted on two rollers, and enclosed in a silver case, so that it 
could be rolled back and forth until the desired place is reached. 
This is never done, now, for it is too old and fragile, and year after 
year it remains open on the same spot, the passage where worship 
on Gerizim is commanded by God. The Christian will not find 
this passage in his Bible, but it appears clearly in the Samaritan 
Torah, and it is over these few lines that the contest of the ages 
has been waged between the Jew and the Samaritan. Eachclaims 
that the other has corrupted the text, the one by the insertion of 
this passage, the other by its elimination. It follows immediately 
after the Ten Commandments, and according to the Samaritans is 
a part of them. 

“*And it shall come to pass when Jehovah thy God shall bring 
thee to the land of Canaanite whither thou goest to possess it, that 
thou shalt set thee up great stones and plaster them with plaster. 
And it shall be, when ye pass over Jordan that ye shall set up these 
stones which I commanded you this day in Mt. Gerizim. And thou 
shalt build an altar there to Jehovah thy God, an altar of stones. 
Thou shalt not lift up upon them iron. With perfect stones shalt 
thou build the altar of Jehovah thy God. And thou shalt sacrifice 
peace offerings and shalt eat there and shalt rejoice before Jehovah 
thy God. This mountain is on the other side of the Jordan, be- 
hind the way of the going down of the sun, in the land Arabah, 
over against Gilgal, beside the oak of Moreh, beside Schechem.’” 

To the Samaritan, Gerizim is the holiest and highest mountain 
in the world, in spite of the fact that the despised Ebal, opposite, 
reaches nearly two hundred feet higher. Here, moreover, so it is 
solemnly affirmed, God gathered the dust from which Adam was 
made, the Samaritan knowing the exact spot. Here also are 
twelve stones which Joshua brought with him from over the Jor- 
dan. Near by, if the tourist have faith enough, “he may look at 
the very spot where Abraham came to sacrifice Jacob,” and, de- 
scending, “he may trip lightly down over the stones by which Adam 
descended after his expulsion from Paradise.” Further: 


“In a pathetic little procession that grows each year more thin, 
the last of the Samaritans wind their way up the side of Mt. Geri- 
zim each spring to celebrate their Passover. Nowhere else is the 
ancient ceremony performed in all its original detail. The whole 
Law is read through. The little company spend the entire day in 
fasting and prayer, and at evening eat the Passover standing, the 
loins of the men girded and staves in their hands. The lack of 
marriageable young women among them dooms the Samaritan 
company to extinction, It is interesting to picture the final Pass- 
over which must come before many years.” 


TRANSPLANTED ORDERS IN GERMANY—Germany, like 
America and England, is tolerant of religion in any shape, so long 
as it threatens no political danger. While France interdicts the 
monastic orders, confiscates their buildings, cics<s their churches, 
seizes their lands and endowments, they find a warm home in other 
lands. England and America are dotted with the monasteries that 
once flourished in France, and the Jast number of the “ Kirchliches 
Handbuch,” published by the Society of Jesus, shows how from 
1908 to 1909 the number of these houses has multiplied in Prussia. 
The Roman Catholics in Prussia number about 13,500,000, and at 
the beginning of 1908 they had 2,043 convents with 29,746 monks 


and nuns. No less than7o new religious houses were instituted in 


the nine months beginning with April, 1908, and the returns record, 
at this date, 2,113 houses and 30,823 occupants. Of course a politi- 


cal significance is given to these facts by the political parties in 
the Reichstag, as the Cyvoz#x (Paris) remarks: 


“These figures, which have a relative importance, do not give 
much pleasure to the gentlemen of the liberal Left, the German 
radicals, who bitterly complain of a ‘Roman invasion.’ '‘ However, 
this increase in the religious orders keeps them awake, and the 
Liberal journals have not omitted to cry out against the “black 


peril.’ "— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CONTENDING OVER THE CHILDREN 


HERE is said to be a feeling in France, in the fight between 
Church and State, that the side that wins the children must 
eventually have the victory. So the struggle rages around the 
secularization of the schools, and the Catholic bishops have re- 
newed their opposition with fresh vigor, and are said to have pro- 
duced a profoundimpression. Archbishop Germaine of Toulouse, 
itis reported, has begun an open attempt to rally the Catholic 
voters for the general election of 1910 in support of candidates 

















From ‘‘The Home Herald.”’ Chicago. 
HOLY OF HOLIES, 


In the Samaritan synagog, with the ancient Pentateuch on the chair. 


committed to the defense of church interests. The Association of 
Catholic Voters formed by the Archbishop have, according to the 
Pittsburg Observer (Rom. Cath.), declared their object in these 
words: 


“We demand the reestablishment of religious peace; first, by a 
direct extente between the sovereign and the Pontiff, or by new 
legislation acceptable to the latter and assuring full liberty to the 


Church; secondly, the reestablishment of complete liberty of 
education.” 


The Archbishop of Paris asserts in a pastoral letter that war is 
not made upon the public schools, but that “in very many of these 
schools open or underhand attacks have been made upon religion.” 
He says further, as we see in a translation published in the New 
York Freeman’s Journal: 


“We do not preach resistance to law. It is true we hold that no 
human law has a binding effect, unless it conforms to the divine 
law, which is the supreme standard of all justice; and that it is 
possible that there may be iniquitous laws, which conscience com- 
mands us not to obey. While we deplore and disapprove of the 
unfortunate law which excludes all religious teaching from the 
schools, we more or less urgently insist upon the scrupulous ob- 
servance of the clause of that law which forbids anything ina 
school whiclr is offensive to the religious beliefs of the pupils at- 
tending it. When we advise families to prefer Christian to neutral 
schools, we simply invite them to make use of that hiberty guaran- 
teed to them by another law. 

“We commit no act of hostility against the Republic, To pre- 
tend that one may not denounce an irreligious schoo) without at 
the same time attacking the Republic, would be equivalent to de- 
claring that the existing régime necessarily is identified with athe- 
ism and impiety. We refuse to admit this and demand of the 
Republic that it apply in the schools one of the principles pro- 


claimed by itself, namely, respect for liberty of conscience.” 


He quotes the joint episcopal letter as saying, that “parents 


who allow their children to be exposed in the schools to certain or 
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approximate danger of loss of their faith, as well as school-teachers 
who are either the cause of this danger or aid and abet it, render 
themselves gravely culpable and are tnworthy of receiving the 


sacraments of the Church.” As to the children themselves, the 


Archbishop writes : 

“There will be some of them who, having come under the influ- 
ence of bad books and impious teachers, will manifest either a lack 
of faith or evil propensities which should disqualify them for re- 
ceiving first communion unti) they have given proof of amendment. 
In ordinary cases, however, the child who is compelled to attend 
neutral schools should be regarded as one whose feebleness is to 
be protected rather than as one whose waywardness is to be pun- 
ished. Inthe catechism classes, in the juvenile clubs of the parish, 
and especially in private conversations, care should be taken to 
refute the errors such a child may have read or heard, and every- 
thing should be done to make him or her familiar with religious 
teachings and to inspire the child with love for the Church and her 
history.” ce 

Mr, Doumerge, Minister of Education, in reply, has issued a 
circular to school-teachers instructing them to disregard the de- 
mand of the clergy and Catholic parents for the withdrawal of text- 
books placed under the ban by the Episcopate. . It further an- 
nounces that children who systematically refuse ‘to attend the 


classes and refuse to use the prescribed text-books will be subject 


to disciplinary measures, 


MEN SEEN AND NOT SEEN AT CHURCH 


HERE isa psychologic law in operation, it appears to ex- 


plain the absence of men from Sunday church-services. 
Belief in the existence of this law, according to Dr. R. S. Hotmes, 


of The Westminster (Presbyterian, Philadelphia), rests upon two 
assumptions, First, that men do stay away, and, secondly, that 
church services are dull. “ Business life,” he declares, “ furnishes 
a certain sort of excitement to which the mind becomes habituated, 
and the psychologic law makes the dull, emotionless, excitement- 
lacking church-service a source of larger weariness than even busi- 


ness itself.” That this statement is not made in a spirit of irony, 


we see by Dr. Holmes’s further words, which are contributed to a 
symposium of editors of religious journals printed in Lesé/e’s 
Weekly (New York). We read: 


“The Church itself is in fault for existing conditions. Old min- 
isters remaininthe pulpits, who have forgotten the things of which 
young men think. There are assistant pastors in large churches 
who have no more fitness for the places they occupy than the ma- 
jority of those to whom they preach. The members of the 
churches are often worldly and worse, and the knowledge of what 
they are repels men of the world. 

“The Church clings to the same old methods and worships in 
the same old way, and the preachers preach on the same old themes 
in the sameold style. There is no chance to answer back, to dis- 
cuss the propositions the pulpit may make. The whole matter 
is one-sided, and the humdrum preacher does things in a humdrum 
Way. 

“The bond of sympathy between men and the minister is broken. 

“They get no dividends of any sort from the investment they 
make of time and attention in going to church. 

“Men of mediocre ability go intothe ministry. ‘There area few 
rare exceptions, and they havecrowds of mento hear them preach ; 
but for the most part the preacher is stupid. 

“It is not the fault of the Gospel. 
church. 

“Why do not men go to church ? 

“They do not want to. 

“] quote arecent letter from a New York business man upon the 
subject. He says: 

“*Men—by whom | necessarily mean New York business men— 
absent themselves from religious services, either remaining at 
home or going elsewhere for mental relaxation or physical recre- 
ation, because they become so fatigued in the pursuance of their 


It is the fault of an effete 


daily business duties as to dread the effort and begrudge the time, 
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formal. The demands of :business on a man in this city do not 
terminate with his. nominal working-hours, but are almost con- 
stantly with him and seem to require a periodical respite, such as 
a Sunday at home or afield affords. Religious indifference seems 


more prevalent than active disbelief in any doctrine.” 


Dr, Holmes’s law, as was said, requires the assumption that men 


don’t goto church. But another Philadelphia editor, Dr. C. G, 
Trumbull, of 7he Sunday-School Times, thinks they do go, He 
says, “the question, ‘Why don’t men go to church ?” reminds one 
of the old question in logic, ‘Why did you kill your grandmother ?’ 
You didn’t kill your grandmother, and men do go tochurch.” He 
adds : 

“Of course not every man goes to church. The Church’s work 
for the world is not yet finished, But the Church is a great deal 
nearer its goal when the secular magazines are all asking the false- 
premise question, ‘Why don’t men go to church?’ and devoting 
pages and pages to pointing out the ‘spiritual unrest’ and the 
‘blasting at the Rock of Ages,’ and the failure generally of Chris- 
tianity and the Church, than when the world paid no attention to 
these subjects. A dead issue arouses no attention. Corpses are 
seldom criticized. But when a man or an institution is one of the 
livest things on the horizon, there is never lacking a wide-spread 
effort to point out that one’s failure to what he (or it) should be. 

“Asa matter of fact, there has probably never before been a 
time in the history of the world when so many men, both absolutely 
and relatively to populations, went to church as to-day in Christian 
America. The really leading business men in any community are 
Christian, church-going citizens. A little book was published not 
long ago, for example, giving some facts as to Presbyterianism in 
Chicago, and, incidentally, it gave a list of Chicago’s financial, 
commercial, and professional leaders, many of national reputation, 
who were active in Christian work. This list represented only a 
single denomination in a single city—and that city not ordinarily 
noted as a shining Christian example in city life. The list could 
be duplicated many times over in other cities and other denomina- 
tions. Yet that one list of church-going captains of industry would 
take away the breath of the average newspaper or magazine reader 
who gets his ‘facts’ as to American male Christendom from the 
secula” press instead of investigating for himself on the right side 
of the ~ wreh door.” 


MR . STETSON’'S SUBMISSION—Following the action of the 
Board of Directors of the Mother Church in suspending her from 
its roll, Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson has asked the New York Church 


to drop her name also. Part of her letter, published in the New 
York 7ribune, is as follows: 


“You concluded recently a comprehensive inquiry, and your re- 
port made my continued membership in this branch Chuich seem 
suitable and proper. Since then I have been advised that my 
name has been dropt from the membership roll of the Mother 
Church. As this may place the members of your board in an em- 
barrassing position, I have decided to resign from membership tn 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City, and I now 
request that my name be dropt from the membership'roll. I shail 
continue to make it my sole effort to obey principle and to follow 
our beloved leader, Mary Baker Eddy. 

“In taking this step I desire to thank the members of the board 
of trustees for all they have done during the past years to serve 
God and our beloved leader, through the upbuilding of this Church. 
There is no robbery in divine mind. Goodness is its own pay- 
master. Therefore you are already abundantly recompensed for 
past services and can never lose the reward of well-doing. 

“IT am informed that some objection was made during the recent 
inquiry to the continued payment of the annual sum voted to me 
in recognition of my services to this Church. Money is neither 
useful nor desirable to me unless it comes asa grateful recognition 
of services rendered to those from whom it comes, It was my 
purpose, therefore, at asuitable time, tosuggest the discontinuance 
of this payment. In view of the recent action by the directors of 
the Mother Church it would seem undesirable that this payment 
be continued, even tho all the members of this branch Church were - 
united, as in former years, in giving this proof of gratitude for 
what I have done for them and this Church.” 
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JAPAN'S POET LAUREATE 


ENG poet Javreate to the Mikado appears 10 De a serous 


business. The poet thus honored does not write an occa- 


siona) complimentary verse suitable for state occasiors, if he feels 


moved, it seems.. Instead of that he is a stern schoolmaster in 


poetry, whose approval the Emperor tries to win by severe effort 


at making w¢as. This is the picture that Yone Noguchi gives us 


of the court functionary, the Baron Takasaki, whose unbending 


loyalty to his poetic ideals does not flinch even when the Emperor 


looks sad over his failures, and pretty women beseech the master 
to deal less harshly with his royal pupil]. In 7e /ndependent (No- 


vember 18) Mr. Noguchi tells us that Baron Takasaki “ presented 
the Mikado three items for his ratification before he stept one step 


toward his acceptance of the chief office in the poetry department 
in the palace.” The first reminded the Mikado that he should be 


Emperor first and poet afterward. It even went to the length of 
prescribing some of the Emperor’s dutjes. Then he begged his 
master to reflect that he himself had been a w¢a student before his 
Royal Highness, and therefore his hard language and criticism must 
be overlooked. “Nothing was harder for him than to flatter,” he 


said, and “it might happen sometimes he would be too severe 
toward His Majesty’s zfas, too, than he ought to, perhaps.” Finally 


he begged the Emperor to regard him as one of the court poets 
and not the head man of office. And the Emperor, we are told, 


keeps rigidly the promise he gave the Baron at the start. Mr. 
Noguchi goes on: 


“It goes without saying that the Baron’s attitude toward the 
Emperor’s poems js grave; and it is beautiful to see that the 
Emperor is gently yielding under his guidance. The poems will 
be handed to him once a month-or once in two months; they are 
quite often in the Mikado’s handwriting, tho more often copied by 
some court lady. (Here the Baron showed me a package of the 
Emperor’s #fas which were sent in a few days ago for his reading ; 
they are said to amount to seven hundred and fifty pieces, and to 
represent two months’ poetical work. I am sure he is a poetical 
wonder.) The Baron will go, I am told, under the rite of ‘purifi- 
cation and bathing in water’ to begin with, and change his 4i:z0n0 
to a dress of ceremony, and then begin to read them with such a 
feeling as if he were facing to a god’s altar. He used to scratch 
quite freely and add his correction till some years ago, as the Em- 
peror’s work left much to be desired ; but it advanced almost mar- 
velously lately, so that he has only to read and admire. Iam told 
by the Baron that he has five marks of merit to put on the Emperor’s 
utas; the very best being two circles, the second best one circle 
and two dots, the third one circle and one dot, the fourth just one 
circle, and the poorest only one dot. And how hard the Mikado 
strives to get the first mark! 

“Tt happened some years ago that the Emperor had been dis- 
couraged for some long time on receiving only a poor mark for his 
poems, and all the court ladies in waiting worried to see his un- 
happy face. The late Mme. Saisho Atsuko, an eminent poetess 
herself, said to Baron Takasaki in her palace chamber that she 
wished he would slightly modify his rigidity upon the Mikado’s 
poems ; she had been worrying, shedeclared. And about the future 
of wta, which had begun to flourish from the reason of the Mikado’s 
great interest, if he might suddenly cease to enjoy it. And she 
even said it would not be a particularly good mode of patriotism 
to make the Emperor unnecessarily sad. ‘I hear the most unex- 
pected thing,’ the Baron exclaimed. He said he would gladly re- 
sign his post if the Emperor were dissatisfied with him; he was 
sure, however, he said, that her worrying would prove to be ground- 
less as he had many reasons to believe in the Emperor, anda born 
poet as he was could never so easily desert his Muse. ‘And sup- 
pose,’ he said, ‘he stops writing or his was grow less in number. 
It would never impair his Emperorship, I dare say. Let him be 
sad, if he will!’ It was two or three months after this occurrence 
that Mme. Saisho passed by the Emperor in the corridor, who 
stopt her to read a package of his #¢as which had returned from 
the Baron; among them were three poems which bore the best 


wark, ‘You Wave to write wfa ke those, you see, the Mikado 


exclaimed to the lady with laughter. She sent a messenger to the 
Baron as soon as she retired from the Mikado’s presence, and 


begged him to forgive her words of stupidity of the other day. 





By courtesy of “The Independent.” 


BARON TAKASAKI, 


‘The man who criticizes the Mikado’s poems, and keeps his royal 
master up to a high standard in his art. 


Indeed, the Baron’s rigidity is something wonderful, while the 
Emperor’s faith in him is the rarest thing in the world.” 


Here are some specimen ¢éas from the poet laureate and from 


the Empress : 


“He wrote, when his son, Motohiko, a naval officer, about to 
start for the war, received a brace of wild geese from the court : 


* You've had a royal gift: Now, in return, 
Shoot that proud bird that haunts the Eagle’s Nest 
And bring him as an offering to your lord!’ 
(Translated by A. Lioyd.) 


“rrr 


he Eagle’s Nest is one of the forts at Port Arthur. And,soon 
after, hearing the news of his death before Port Arthur, he was 
obliged to write under his son’s picture : 


‘Well hast thou kept the teaching of thy sire 
That ever bade thee in the perilous hour 
Yield up thy life for thy dear country’s sake. 


II. 


‘Now rest in peace; the son thou leav’st behind, 
Thy only son, I take and nurture up, 
A living monument of all thy worth.’ 


Translated by A. Lloyd.) 
“Her Majesty the Empress sent him the following #/as - 


I 


‘We mourn for him, the son, who lost his life 
For his dear country on the battle-field; 
Yet tis the father’s heart that grieves us most 
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II. 
‘Take thou his son—he’s full of life and hope— 
And use him as thy trusty bamboo-staff 
For serviceable aid in all thy work.’ 
(Translated by A. Lioyd.) 





“To which the Baron replied with his profound bows: 


I. 
‘I wept not for my son, yet now my sleeves 
Are wet with tears, with gracious tears that fall 
Like raindrops from our country’s mother-tree. 
II. 


“Yes, I will take my late son's only son, 
And rear him gently. He will be to me 
A staff, to thee a strong, protecting shield.’ 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.)” 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER, who died on November 
18, was a poet, editor, and man of letters. These attributes 
are known to the country at large; but New York is, at this hour, 
remembering him chiefly as “one of its most useful citizens.” 
“His talents were always at 
the service of the com- 
munity,” says the New York 
Herald. “He sympathized 
with and sought to encour- 
age al] that was best in 
American life, whether in 
literature, or art, or music, 
or economic progress, or gov- 
ernment.” His status as 
poet, prose writer, or editor, 
this journal goes on to say, 
“is of minor importance in 
comparison with the purity, 
the fervency, and example 
of old-fashioned American- 
ism.” In connection with 
this moment of reminiscence 
the New York American 
recalls “a remarkable pas- 
sage in the history of New 
York City in which Mr. 
Gilder made a golden record 
worthy of a civic crown.” 
We read : 





POET AND PATRIOT. 
“ Every civic movement of importance 
in New York City has turned instinctively 
to Mr. Gilder for encouragement.” 


“Fourteen years ago New 
York was startled one morn- 
ing by the newpaper disclo- 
sure of the fact that the Corporation of Trinity Church was the 
owner of some of the vilest tenement-houses in the city. Out of 
that great scandal, now grown all too familiar and commonplace, 
arose a movement for the appointment by Governor Flower of 
an investigating-committee from the legislature to look into the 
housing-conditions of the poor in this city. 

“The Trinity disclosure, the agitation at Albany leading to the 
creation of the legislative committee, and the nominating of that 
committee at the Governor’s request, were all the work of a man 
who has for many years given his life to work of this kind for the 
Hearst newspapers. 

“This man suggested to the Governor that Richard Watson 
Gilder should be the chairman of the investigating-committee. 

“ He was accordingly appointed to that office, with such men as 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, Thomas F. Byrnes, and Roger Foster as his 
associates. 

“Mr. Gilder threw himself into the task with his characteristic 
conscientiousness and devotion. 


“His faithfulness defied all rivalry. More thana year of his 


life was given to the work of this committee—a work out of which, 
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has grown the New York Tenement-House Law, which has far- 
nished a model of that kind of legislation for the whole country. 

“In his determination to know all the facts at first hand, Mr. 
Gilder visited day by day in person hundreds of the worst tene- 
ments in the city. 

“And, that he might know just what were the perils to which 
tenement-dwellers were exposed by fire, he left standing orders 
with the fire department that he should be called to all tenement- 
house fires occurring between 9 o’clock in the evening and 5 in the 
morning. 

“Let those who mourn the poet and celebrate his memory re- 
member also that he was a noble citizen.” 


Mr. Gilder’s death was sudden, the first signs, whose seriousness 
were taken lightly, occurring while he was lecturing on the life of 
Grover Cleveland, his personal friend, before the Y. M. C. A., of 
Orange, N. J.,on November 3. Recovery from this soon followed, 
but a subsequent attack of angina pectoris carried him off a few 
hours after the seizure. His career, tho mainly literary, touched 
life on many of its practical sides. He was born in 1844 at Bor- 
dentown, N. J., and as a mere youth printed and published a 
newspaper called Zhe St.. Thomas Register. His education was 
gained from his father, who was a Methodist minister, and from 
tutors. 

In 1870 Mr. Gilder was associated with Dr. J. G. Holland in the 
launching of Scribner's Monthly Magazine. On the death of 
Dr. Holland he became its editor-in-chief, a position which he re- 
tained when its name was changed to The Century. 

A voice outside New York speaks in the Springfield Republican 
—presumably Mr. C. G. Whiting, one of the honorary pall-bearers. 
“There are few like Gilder,” observes this writer, adding that 
“his nature had an infinite delicacy, and his work in letters a re- 
fined grace derived therefrom.” He goes on: 


“Gilder had the full quality of the poet; his gentleness was 
divine. Of the poets of the present (now passing) generation he 
has the primacy. Following the succession of Stoddard and 
Stedman, he of the New York poets was then first. There was 
ever in his verse a spiritual quality which distinguishes him. As 
a master of musical verse, without theory, he met the science of 
Lanier, and his was a voice of melody. Often he diverged from 
the conventional forms, writing in poetic prose, as in his remark- 
able verses on the return of an Arcticexploration; and often he 
uttered strong incitations to civic virtue. In his large service as a 
citizen in New York City he was identified with political and social 
reform, and in his later years that was the trend of his labor.” 


HOW MR. HARDY SEES LIFE—Prof. W. L. Phelps, of Yale, 
draws in Zhe North American Review a very terrible picture of 
Mr. Hardy’s attitude toward life. It is this: 


“J once saw a print of a cartoon drawn by a contemporary 
Dresden artist, Herr Sascha Schneider. It was called ‘The Help- 
lessness of Man against Destiny.’ We see a quite naked man, 
standing with his back to us; his head is bowed in hopeless resig- 
nation; heavy manacles are about his wrists, to which chains are 
attached, that lead to some fastening in the ground. Directly be- 
fore him, with hideous hands, that now almost entirely surround 
the little circle where he stands in dejection, crawls flatly toward 
him a.prodizious, shapeless monster, with his horrid narrow eyes 
fixt on his defenseless human prey. And the man is so conscious 
of his tether, that even in the very presence of the unspeakably 
awful object, the chains hang loose! He may have tried them 
once, but he has since given up. The monster is Destiny; and 
the real meaning of the picture is seen in the eyes, nose, and mouth 
of the loathsome beast. There is not only no sympathy and no 
intelligence there; there is an expression far more terrible than 
the evident lust to devour; there is plainly the se#se of humor 
shown on this hideous face. The contrast between the limitless 
strength of the monster and the utter weakness of the man flavors 
the stupidity of Destiny with the zest of humor. Now this isa 
correct picture of life as Mr. Hardy sees it. His God is a kind of 
insane child, who cackles foolishly as he destroys the most precious 
objects.” 
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A SUCCESS FOR THE NEW THEATER 


HE tide of criticism against the New Theater turned with the 
production of John Galsworthy’s “Strife.” The play, to 
begin with, has had its certification as a London success, and now 
the New York Evening Post declares that it “must be accounted 
among the most notable, the most interesting, and the most adroit 
of contemporaneous Englishdramas.” Its performance, this critic 
says, “not only reflected great credit upon the management, but 
furnished gratifying evidence of the substantial capacity of the 
stock company.” Inthis production, the New York Wor/d points 
out, “the New Theater more nearly found itself than in either of the 
other two”—* Antony and Cleopatra” and “The Cottage in the 
Air.” The play seemed to justify the house as the “ play-house of 
the people,” for its theme is one of the burning questions of the 
day—the struggle between capital and labor. The scene of the 
play, originally located in England, has been transferred to Ohio 
—a change that does not altogether escape criticism, since some 
minor inconsistencies are thus involved. The writer in the New 
York Zrzbune thus sketches the story : 


“There has been a four months’ strike of the employees of the 
Ohio River Tinplate Mills. The action of the drama covers the 
final six hours of the strike. John Anthony, the president of the 
mill company, is resolved to yield nothing to the strikers. The 
latter, by the way, arenot supported bytheunion. David Roderts, 
the leader of the striking employees, is a fanatical person witha 
class-grievance as well asa private one, and he is equally resolved 
that the struggle shall proceed. These two men are the principal 
figures of the drama. Each is class incarnate. To the feeling of 
class each adds the pride, the vanity, the obstinacy of a certain 
sort of leadership, which, in their cases, as in so many others, 
means the obstinacy of half-knowledge. Each is determined that 
his own opinions shall prevail because they are his own opinions. 
‘I am Capital,’ Anthony seems to say in all his reasoning and 
actions; ‘I am Labor,’ Roberts seems to assert in every negotiation 
and decision. In each instance another reading of ‘Z’Evat c’est 
mot’! Anthony finds in his cause the foundation of civilization. 
Roberts is convinced that his own cause is the fundamental sup- 
port of the chariot of progress. The contentions are familiar. 
They are encountered every day in the industrial world ; in most 
phases of life in which some men work for wealth and more for 
livelihood. Axthony’s directors and stockholders lose ‘great 
sums by their president’s obstinacy in the fight. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy neglected to change his ‘quarter of a million’ sterling into 
their equivalent in dollars. A quarter of a million dollars loss by 
a four months’ strike of thousands of men would be less alarming 
to a great and prosperous corporation than the author seems to 
think. But besides, of course, the workmen lose their wages, their 
tamilies suffer and even starve, allied industries are disorganized, 
and a population is filied with hatred because two obstinate men 
will not cometo terms. A compromise agreed upon by wiser men, 
before the action of the play begins, is rejected by the capitalist- 
leader and the strike-leader alike, only to be accepted at the end 
by the men, who have ‘turned down’ their agitator, and by the 
company’s directors, who have outvoted their president. The lat- 
ter, the founder of the company, has ruled it for more than thirty 
yéars, and has ‘beaten its men’ in four labor wars. He would 
rather diethangive in. oderts, the strike-leader, is as pig-headed 
as Anthony, and thinks any compromise a disgrace. His wife 
dies of starvation. But little he cares about dring wives and 
hungry children. His hot brain is set on victory.” 


What is borne home to the observer, says this reviewer, 


“is a vivid realization of the useless suffering and terrific waste 
resulting from these conflicts between capital and labor, of the 
hideous misunderstandings that arise, and the belief that all this 
extravagance of energy, this embitterment of existence, this prey- 
ing of self-interest can be avoided if, instead of the pains of strife, 
men will take the pains to arrive at a higher and broader under- 
standing of life and of their fellow beings, whether these latter are 
puddlers or corporation presidents, holders of stocks or wielders 
of tools.” 


The acting capacities of the new stock company were brought 
out by this play in such a way as to lead Zhe Sum to question if 


the company can be matched in this country for all-round excel- 
lence. The Evening Post, too, is enthusiastic, and goes into these 
details of people and parts: 


“Mr. Louis Calvert, evidently a most capable and versatile per- 
former, . . . furnished a vigorous, clever, and consistent sketch 
of the ‘ruleorruin’ John Anthony. The dogged resolution of the 
man was especially well 
marked. Possibly he might 
have made the character a 
little more effective if he had 
given a little more variation 
to his mood of merely immo- 
bile obstinacy, and lightened 
his rigidity with a few flashes 
of passion, but his imperson- 
ation was a good one, well 
considered, nicely finished, 
and thoroughly alive. Mr. 
Albert Bruning, too, was par- 
ticularly effective in the op- 
posing figurecf Roderts. Per- 
haps he was all the more 
effective owing to the contrast 
which he presented in his 
shrill and mobile nervous ex- 
citability to the massive quiet 
of his arch-enemy. He sea- 
soned his Sociaiism with a 
dash of anarchic malignity 
which was theatrically effect- 
ive and wholly appropriate. 
Mr. William McVay enacted 
a director, of a swollen, guz- 
zling, selfish, and apoplectic 
type, with an admirably leth- 
argic and unconscious humor. An English playwright whose drama, 
Mr. A. E. Anson, as the 7 Strife,” pictures the struggle of labor 

and capital to win in a great strike. 
younger and more humane 


Anthony, played with an intelligence and feeling which greatly 
confirmed the good opinion already formed of his abilities, and 
Mr. Gottschalk, marvelously made up, added a delightful portrait 
of a prosy and self-conscious little man to his group of social ec- 
centrics. Mr. Ben Johnson was excellent as the old Welshian, 
Thomas, and Miss Thais Lawton won some special applause by 
her passionate and truthful acting as his desperate daughter. 
Miss Lawton seems to be endowed with a genuine histrionic 
instinct. 

“Attention has been directed to the rarely good management of 
the mob in the mill scene. Nothing more nearly real of its sort 
has been seen upon the local stage for along time. . All the scenery 
and appointments, as usual, were of the finest kind.” 




















JOHN GALSWORTHY, 


WHAT WE PAY TO LEARN ART—Some estimate of the 
cost of art education in this country was recently furnished by a 
government bulletin, and 7e Chautauguan gives us this abstract : 


“ Art education is of less than forty years’ standing in our system. 
Even now there are many who think art a mere luxury for the few 
instead of a great source of pleasure, elevation, and culture for 
the many. Yet the annual expenditure for art instruction is esti- 
mated roughly as follows : 





Oe SON kos 0 hie Cte ole adda de gtavaterd as $4,520,181 
Private schools, academies, and colleges ............... 2,500,000 
Private schools of fine and applied art......... S Stpealacans 2,500,000 
Subscriptions to art educational periodicals, etc......... 1,000,000 
Summer art schools ..........cccccsoecses ieewtad tle 500,000 
ES Rie RN Foie icin SUS siecle sitishe's spe nts Reece tahew ars 400,000 
By the United States Government ................... 95,060 
School-room decoration «6.62.2... cece cece eat ok 50,000 

RMN. 56 Ni 5 90.5 OSes 8.08 Fd basi Ke Eon g eats $11,565,241 


“These figures are merely suggestive of the growing interest in 
art. We have already 365 art museums and societies, 47 art maga- 
zines, and many publications which devote departments to art. 
Ninety-two summer schools teach and promote art and understand- 
ing of it.” 
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A MANY-HEADED CENSORSHIP 


WELTER of public discussion carried on through the press 

and a four months’ investigation by a joint parliamentary 
committee have produced a revised program for the British dra- 
matic censorship. The English propose to keep their censor—it 
would be unthinkable to abolish a functionary acting since the 
days of Henry VIII.—but if the recommendations of the committee 
are enacted into law, he will find his wings somewhat clipt. Many 
leading playwrights have clamored for his annihilation ; ‘some 
prominent theatrical producers have sought for his retention—the 
committee divide him up and cast his members to the contending 
sides. The Lord Chamberlain will go on licensing plays, tho 
there was strong influence brought to bear to give his duties over 
to the London County, Council, thus according with the practise 
prevailing outside London. Music-haHs and vaudeville or variety 
shows will be put under the same surveillance as the‘ legitimate 
drama. ¥inally, performances of’ plays without license may take 
place, but the performers and managers will be held responsible 
by the public prosecutor for any breach of decorum or morals. 
The London Dai/y News thinks it “has seldom seen a more skil- 
ful mosaic incompromise.” The committee, it says, “has managed 
to cast a bone to every hungry suitor that came before them and 


send none quite empty away.” It goes on: 


“There were a good many susceptibilities and interests not to be 
jarred or damaged. First of all was the existing censorship—the 
Lord Chamberlain and the Examiner of Plays. Mr. Redford, per- 
haps, might have been treated with little ceremony, but the Lord 
Chamberlain is a peer of the realm and a member of the Govern- 
ment, who must be dealt with respectfully. Then there was the 
executive, not this or that particular ministry, but the executive 
as an institution, which for some centuries has found the control 
of the theater politically convenient, and is traditionally indiposed 
to surrender altogether a power which has assisted it through the 
tight corners criticism occasionally produces. Then there was 
that very complex entity, the many-headed public, with its various 
heads clamorous for anything from the colorless orthodoxy of the 
young person to the extremest heterodoxy of the latestrebel. Then 
there was the dramatist anxious for freedom and for conditions of 
work hot insulting to his pride-as a craftsman nor fatal to the per- 
formance of his duty as an interpreter of life. Finally there was 
the theater proprietor or manager who has invested his money in 
plays as other people invest in beer, and whose chief desire was 
that nothing should be done to weaken the security for his capital 
or lower the rate of his profits. It is pretty obvious that not all 
these different claimants could be completely satisfied, for to some 
extent they stand in one another’s way.” 


The Lord Chamberlain and Mr. Redford, it is said, in somewhat 
Like- 
wise, incidentally, the managers, who, under the wings of the cen- 
sor, “may continue to retain their complete freedom from the 
troublesome exercise of their own judgment and their practical 
immunity from prosecution.” 


tist this comment is made; 


“The concession to the dramatist is full liberty to apply or re- 
frain from applying for a license, and the right to produce an un- 
licensed play at his own risk. If he applies for a license he wil) 
apply in the future to a censor the limits of whose discretion are 
in some manner defined. If he produces his play unlicensed he is 
to run the risk of a prosecution. It is at this point, where the 
conditions governing the refusal of a license or the starting of a 
prosecution are defined, that the claims of the dramatist, the citi- 
zen, and the executive converge and in some measure conflict. 
The dramatist demands freedom which may degenerate into 
license ; the citizen demands decency which may degenerate into 
prudery ; the executive demands respect of the political conventions 
which may degenerate into the repression of opinion. The com- 
mittee proposes to meet all these difficulties by subjecting the un- 
licensed play to two different forms of control. If the play is in- 
decent the director of public prosecutions may indict the manager 
of the theater or the author; but if it contains offensive personali- 
ties, or represents on the stage in an invidious manner a living per- 


ironic vein, are satisfied by the retention of the censorship. 


Upon the concession to the drama- 
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son, or does violence to the sentiment of religious reverence, or is 
calculated to conduce to crime or vice, or to impair frieadly rela- 
tions with a foreign Power, or to cause a breach of the peace, the 
Attorney-General is to bring the play before a committee of the 
Privy Council, which, after a hearing which may be secret, may 
prohibit its performance for a period of not more than ten years. 
Let us say candidly that we like not the security.” 


The Standard cynically foresees that “things will go on very 
much as before; but nobedy will be able to say that a bevy of 
brilliant dramatic geniuses have had their wings clipt by official 
prudery or bigotry. They may fly—if they can do so with comfort 
and safety.” The Manchester Guardian thinks “no one will be 
fully satisfied, Mr. Redford certainly not, because parts of it [the 
report] are virtually a vote of censure on the manner in which his 
tenure of office has been conducted ” : 


“How else is one to read the recommendation that the Lord 
Chamberlain shall in future make it clear that he and not the Ex- 
aminer is the licensing authority, or that other which requires that 
a. stricter guard than hitherto shall be kept against. indecencies 
tending to appear in plays of a frivolous kind? The secret com- 
mittee of two retired actor-managers, an author, anda distinguished 
lawyer, which the Lord Chamberlain recently appointed to assist 
the Examiner, will also be displeased, because they are brushed 
aside and abolished altogether. Finally, it is to be feared that 
some of the authors who had claimed freedom for their craft 
will be disappointed with the result. Tho a blow has been struck 
at the artistic Erastianism which ties the drama, alone of all the 
arts in this country, at the heels of the court, the stage is still 
awaiting its disestablishment. But for those of us who think that 
the processes which impede and punish the publication of indecent 
books or the exhibition of indecent pictures would have been suffi- 
cient to prevent the abuse of the stage, the report offers a good deal 
of consolation and a certain measure of hope.” 


ONE COLLECTION NOT SPURIOUS—Dr,. Bode’s wax bust, 


which he still persistently claims as a genuine work of Leonardo 
da Vinci, has brought forward the general subject of fake antiques. 


The good doctor’s experience may lead many to question public 
museum exhibits elsewhere. There is a collection of armor at the 


Metropolitan Museum in New York, however, that has just re- 
ceived the certification of Mr, Guy F. Laking, armorer to King 


Edward VII. Mr. Laking, who has just visited this country, says 
in the New York Sux - 


“The collection of armor is without doubt the finest public col- 
lection of the kind in the world—for one reason because it now 
contains the finest private collection ever brought out of Europe, 
that of the Duc de Dino, Why that is so excellent is because it 
was put together by the greatest connoisseur of armor that lived, 
Baron de Crosson... The Dukehad a lot of money that came from 
his American wife, and he was able to get the very best things that 
were offered. The combined wealth of De Dino and the great 
knowledge of De Crosson made possible the acquisition of a col- 
lection of such a high quality. 

“Tn the collection there are only two false pieces, and those were 
not bought by the Baron de Crosson. One is a Bacanet helmet 
with snouted visor and the other a @ague a4 J oret¢le (a dagger with 
an ear-shaped pomme)), which latter was one of a series of clever 
imitations that about eight years ago flooded the European market. 
These forgeries were produced at a factory not far from Paris, 

“Of course many articles in the collection came from old English 
ancestral houses, which yielded up their treasures freely. Indeed, 
startling as It may seem, Windsor Castle was drawn on: in-some 
indirect fashion. There is a shield in the Metropolitan Museum 
that was made by Jacob Topf that belongs to a suit made for Siz 
John Smythe and which is now in the royal collection at Windsor. 
{ can not imagine how the shield got away. 

“Then there is the famous tilting helmet from the Stafford col- 
lection at Ecossy Hall in the north of England, also the world- 
famed Bacanet helmet from Lord Landesborough’s collection, to- 
gether with the unique tournament helmet of Sir Giles Capel, one 
of the knights attendant upon King Henry VIL. on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. This was given to Baron de Crosson by a 
descendant of the Capel family.” 
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New books for children, as well as new 
books for adult readers, are becoming each 
year more numerous, varied, and perplex- 
ing. In the following pages an attempt 
has been made to select from the great 
mass published this year about fifty which, 
if not actually the best, are believed to be 
among the best. This list, and the notices 
which accompany it, have been in prepara- 
tion for several weeks. While the books 
are all commended, the notices have been 
written in a critical rather than a merely 
descriptive or an amiably laudatory spirit. 
An unfavorable word therefore need not 
mean that the reader is to ignore the book 
referred to. Appertded <6%the list bare 
reviews will bé fouAd other*lists classifie 
as ‘‘ten bodks for boys,’’ and ‘‘ten books 
for girls.”’ 





Adams, Joseph H. Harper's Machinery Book for 
Boys. Illustrated, With Dictionary of Mechanical 
Terms. 8vo, pp. 373. New ork: Harper & 
Bros. $1.75. 


Mr. Adams has gained a deserved fepu- 
tation as the chief wizard in making present- 
day ‘‘Handy-books.’’ Were the modern 
boy able to put all his energy into channels 
so clearly indicated in these practical 
guides, he would become a specialist before 
the time arrived for college specializing. 
Mr. Adams constitutes in himself a sort of 
preparatory school. So, in part one, he 
discusses the character of force; in part 
two he outlines the application of force to 
metal, wood, and stone; while in the final 
section he is up-to-date in his descriptions 
of automohiles and motor-boats. The book 
is made complete by the inclusion of neces- 
sary formule, and a dictionaty of mechan- 
ical terms. 


Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman. The En- 
chanted Forest. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 235. New 
York: E. P. Dutton &Co. $1.50. 


Many stories in our list of juveniles were 
first told to please some particular boy or 
girl. Mrs. Andrews confesses that ‘‘The 
Enchanted Forest’? came into existence 
on winter nights in order to satisfy the 
insatiable appetite of a youngster-relative 
of hers. The story is a mixture of already 
familiar books of the same kind. But 
many a child, new to all the tricks of the 
trade, will revel in John and Renard, the 


Fox, the whipped-cream plants, the choco- 





CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 


Author of “On the Old Kearsarge.” 


SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


late-wells and other incongruously delight- 
ful imaginings. Having once created a 
standard for herself in such an -excellent 
short story as “The Perfect Tribute”’ 
(Scribner),—a Christmas gift as delightful 
this year as last,—Mrs. Andrews will 








RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, 


Author of “ Captain Chubb” and ‘Double Play.” 


always be measured in the manner of the 
deceased wife’s sister. While ‘The En- 
chanted Forest,’’ different in its appeal, has 
no claim to very long existence, we 
must applaud any author who is young 
enough at heart to like ‘‘high jinks’’ every 


night with a child. 
Arnold, G. Ww. A Mother's List of Books for 
Children. Pp. 271. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


In this era of many libraries, lists of the 
best books are easy to procure,—too easy 
one might say. - For there has been such 
a deluge of recommendations, conflicting 
with one another, that the lay reader is in a 
quandary as to which of the best lists is 
really best. Miss Arnold’s“* Mother’s List”’ 
is published with such strong recommen- 
dations from children’s librarians that we 
can not help but hope that it will have as 
strong an influence as it deserves. It is 
easy enough in such a guide to include a 
really good book for children; it is not so 
easy to exclude the average book, for there 
are hundreds of average books amidst the 
thousand inferior volumes issued. | Miss 
Arnold is of the school of Miss Hewins and 
of Miss Moore; there is a certain ‘‘materi- 
alistic care’’ in her selections, and for ‘that 
reason it were best had she erred on the 
side of over-strength rather than of mild 
meekness. Some stories have crept into 
her list which should creep out, but, al- 
together, the little volume is one deserving 
of consultation before mothers do .their 
Christmas shopping. 

Baker, Etta Anthony. 


Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 295. 
& Co. $1.50. 


Jt is surprizing how very close to the 
charm of Miss Alcott some writers come, 
without actually usurping. her. position, 
While, everyiseason, the market is deltiged 


The Girls at Fairmount. 
oston: Little, Brown 


_ with college yarns which vary only in name, 


the average exce)lence is good even tho not 
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distinctive. ‘‘The Girls at Fairmount” 
commends itself. because of its glow of 
youth. Consider what the writer for chil- 
dren must aim to do, if her object is to 
free herself of fact, and to give only 
fiction; in this particular case, she must 
deal with the natural outlets through 
which the energies of American children 
flow. Mrs. Baker does this in excellent 
spirit, and, besides, her sentiment is healthy. 
There is just sufficient rivalry between the 
girls and boys to lend zest to the adventures 
and there is a slight mystery connected 
with Beth, who would be the heroine were 
not the other girls*equally as prominent 
and “assertive. 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. Captain Chubb. 


trated ‘by. Rélyea. 12mp, pp. 4oo. 
The Centtirry Compapy. "F5 


In most of Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
stories a youthful“enjoyment pervades 
the pages. Tho this new volume is the 
fourth in a series, there is’no abatement 
of wholesome fun and adventure. The 
boys and the one girl who made ‘‘The 
Crimson Sweater,” “‘Tom, Dick, and Har- 
riet,’’ and ‘‘Harry’s Island” so popular, 
while they grow in years as the years ad- 
vancé; are still free from that restraint 
which .becomes apparent as soon as a 
writer for young people attempts to deal 
in romance. ‘‘Captain Chubb,’ if not 
unique, is at least an average story and it 
will amuse while one is reading it. Mr. 
Barbour writes with such zest that it seems 
unfortunate he does not aim higher. He 
is also the author, this year, of ‘‘ Double 
Play”’ (Appleton). 

Beach, Lieut.-Com. E. L., U.S. N. An Annapolis 
Second Classman. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill 


12mo, pp. 389. Philadélphia: Penn Publishing Co 
$1.25. 


If there is one thing above all others to 
recommend ‘*‘An Annapolis Second Class- 
man,” it is the fact that a regular naval 
officer is the author. The atmosphere of the 
story is sure to be authentic in such a case. 
Lieutenant-Commander Beach, who, in a 
series of books, is attempting to photograph 
a correct picture of Annapolis life, is not a 
facile writer, tho his incidents have color, 
and smack of truthfulness to life. He is 
least successful in his dialog, but at times 
he strikes a manly note that is pleasing 
The characters in this book have made 


Iilus- 
New York: 





ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, 


Author of “ John of the Woods,” and joint author o 


“Tales of the Red Children.” 


on 
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their entrances in other volumes, but suf- 
ficient explanation is here given to make 
this story independent in understanding. 
Lieutenant-Commander Beach is the author 
of another new book, ‘‘Ralph Osborn: 
Midshipman at Annapolis’ (Wilde). 

Beard, D. C. The Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel 


Boone. 8vo, pp. 329. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. 


Mr. Beard is intent on circumventing 
civilization. Under the name of ‘‘The Boy 
Pioneers,’’ he ingeniously outlines methods 





GELETT BURGESS, 
Author of “ Blue Goops and Red.”’ 


by which the modern boy may emulate 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Johnny Apple- 
seed Day, Simon Kenton, Davy Crockett, 
and others who helped build up the Middle 
West, if the Kentucky region is not too far 
East to be West. Mr. Beard has not 
simply forced himself to write a book. 
The advice he gives here has been offered 
to the boys in America through various 
magazines, and the result has been that 
some twenty thousands have banded 
themselves together into an organization 
pledged to the preservation of human life, 
and to the protection of natural resources. 
Were a boy to put into execution all the 
admirable directions given by Mr. Beard, 
he would be such a pioneer as one would 
imagine Boone himself dreamed of being. 

Brady, Cyrus Townsend. 
A Story of the Civil War. 
Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

Doctor Brady, like most writers who 
desire to combine history and fiction in a 
book for boys, makes use of characters 
simply as a skeleton upon which to carry 
fact. With the mastery of this formula, 
it is surprizing how spirited a narrative 
can be made. This Civil-War story con- 
fines itself almost entirely to sea-engage- 
ments, and closes with a detailed account 
of ‘‘The last of the Alabama’’; when it is 
done, there is a ‘Final Note,’’ which 
authenticates nearly every incident in the 
book. The narrative is not a great one, 
but in its class, as one of a series, it will 
have its momentary appeal, especially if 
incident and adventure are what readers 
most desire. 


On the Old Kearsarge. 
[Boys of Service Series.] 
289. New York: Charles 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. John of the Woods. Illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, pp. 189. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


Miss Abbie Farwell Brown has succeeded 
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commendably in disguising an overworked 
moral beneath a sufficiently entertaining 
story. Her hero is a circus *‘tumbler’’ who 
runs away from his cruel companions and 
finds refuge with a hermit; the latter 
teaches him how to gain the love of beasts 
and fowls. His gentle ways win John of 
the Woods something more than this 
power, for he is a boy of high breeding, and 
events lead to his saving the life of his 
young king and to his gaining the con- 
fidence of the realm. Miss Brown has done 
work of more original scope than this, but 
there is no abatement of her buoyant and 
healthy manner of telling a story. She is 
a good companion for children, both in her 
prose and verse. It is to be hoped that, 
because of Mr. Smith’s popularity as an 
illustrator, he will not allow himself to 
be overworked. His drawings for this book 
are still simple and graceful in the use of 
lines, but they are sparse in their quaint 
side-play, and that quality is what com- 
mended itself to us in his ‘‘Noah’s Ark”’ 
(Houghton). 


Brown, Abbie Farwell, and Bell, J. M. Tales of 
the Red Children. Illustrated. sr2mo, pp. 126. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Miss Brown and her collaborator have 
here turned to Canada for some of the folk- 
lore of the Indians, and have put into sim- 
ple form some of the nature myths which 
the red children are brought up on. The 
measure of their value as a gift-book is 
their interest, and the authors go about 
their narrative in an unaffected way; they 
free themselves partly from the oppression 
of the research specialist. That is why 
the young person will not only find the text 
easy reading, but also holding while the 
novelty lasts. There is hardly any dis- 
tinctive spirit to guarantee that, in the 
retelling, the coauthors will gain any 
lasting recognition through such a collec- 
tion of stories; there are too many of the 
same character already in the field. 

Burgess, Gelett. Blue Goops and Red. A Manual 
of Manners for Children. Illustrated by the author 


in colors. 4to, pp. 81. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 


We were all brought up on books of 
manners; in medieval days, the boys 
read their rules of courtesy, and in Puri- 
tan New England, the Primer gaged 


the narrow path. Some of these guides 
many of us 


brought terror to children; 





NORMAN DUNCAN, 
Author of “ The Suitable Child.” 
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remember with a shudder the fate of the 
little German boy who would not cut his 
finger nails! But a jollier set of illustra- 
tions are hard to find than the ‘‘goops,” 
who now in four volumes bring shame 
to the ill-mannered modern child. This 
year, the blue ‘‘goops’’ are the naughty 
offenders of etiquette, and through a 
clever bit of bookmaking, by turning a 
half-leaf,—presto! they are changed into 
red “goops,’’ the models of behavior, 
The book is clever, tho the wit is uneven. 





DANIEL DE FOE, 
Author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. Barty Crusoe and 
his Man Saturday. Color illustrations. Pp. 231. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 

Admirers of Mrs. Burnett’s .‘‘The Good 
Wolf’’ will welcome a continuation of many 
of its characters in ‘‘Barty Crusoe,’’ to- 
gether with a host of new ones, such as 
the little monkey, “‘Saturday,’’ the ‘* Per- 
fectly Polite Pirates,’’ and their preceptor, 
‘‘Baboo Bajorum,” a gorilla who made 
them polite! Imagine a small boy who, 
reading ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ was able im- 
mediately to test some of the adventures 
through the kindly aid of the ‘‘Good Wolf!”’ 
There is sufficient expectancy in this story 
to excite the boy of five or six; and so hap- 
hazard is the telling, that we suspect in- 
numerable companion volumes will follow. 
It is pleasant to watch the apparent ease 
with which Mrs. Burnett imagines the 
inconsequential; her description of the 
battle between the polite and the impolite 
pirates is ridiculously spirited. This is 
the best section of the story, which is 
printed in large type and embellished with 
panel decorations and full-page line-illus- 
trations. 


Catlin, George. The Boys’ Catlin. My Life 


Among the Indians. Edited,. with biographical in- 
troduction, by Mary Gay Humphreys. Illustrated 
from Catlin’s drawings. 12mo, pp. 380.. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Here is a human document which has 
been judiciously made available for chil- 
dren. Miss Humphreys has used discrimi- 
nation in her selections of typical phases 
of Indian life which Catlin, the artist, not 
only wrote about with great exactitude, 
but graphically ‘‘fixt’’ upon canvas. 
The editor has likewise prepared a bio- 
graphical sketch which, giving the essential 
facts connected with the Indian artist 
and ethnologist, at the same time lays 
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stress upon Cat)in's far-sighted estimate 
of the Indians and of the, then, wild region 
of the West. This book should have wide 
attraction for the boy reader, whose interest 
is directly and especially appealed to. 
From the cover design, with its dashing 
“brave,” to the index, there are ‘‘real’’ in- 





Copyrighted by Vander Weyde, New York. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
Author of “ Boy Life.”’ 


cidents more picturesque than, and equally 
as unbelievable as, incidents of fiction. 


Cawein, Madison. The Giant and the Star. Little 
Annalsin Rhyme. Verses for Children about Children. 
12m0, pp. 173. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

The poet who attempts to appeal to chil- 
dren in rime can not escape inevitable 
comparison with Stevenson and Eugene 
Field; nor does it seem, by the similar 
selection of subjects, that the poet ever 
wishes to forego this honor. But Mr. 
Cawein, whether his imitation has been con- 
scious or not, has fallen somewhat short 
of the spontaneous. In a collection of 
fifty-seven poems there are none of excep- 
tional melody, but Mr. Cawein is usually 
lyrical. The poems will have interest for 
children. That depends mainly on how 





ARTHUR E. M'FARLANE, 
Author of “ Redney McGaw.” 
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well they are read aloud: for originally the 
rimes were written for the poet’sson, and 
on the recommendation of his enjoyment 
they are now given to the public. 


Chisolm, Loney (Compiler|, The Golden Stair- 
case. Poems for Children. Illustrations in color by 


M. Dibdin Spooner. Pp. 361. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. School edition, $1 net. 

“The Golden Staircase,’’ which is one 
of numerous anthologies of verse for 
children, has become so popular that it 
has been found necessary to issue two 
new editions. The collection embraces a 
large scope, indicating rather the personal 
taste of the compiler than the accepted 
judgment of authorities. In this respect, 
it includes what Palgrave’s standard 
would often exclude, but historically it 
is well represented, making use of some 
recent verse. The book should appeal 
to older children. There may be a mul- 
tiplicity of anthologies in the market, 
but, if every one were as nice in imagina- 
tive idea as Alfred Noyes’ ‘‘The Magic 
Casement’’ (Dutton, $2 net), they would 
serve an inestimable purpose. A collec- 
tion of fairy poems is obliged to appeal 
to old and young alike. Mr. Noyes evi- 
dently had no age limit in mind when he 
did his work, but certainly he was an 
appreciator of child-nature when he decided 
upon this ‘Quaint Old Litany’’ for his 
motto: 

‘“‘From Ghoulies and Ghoosties, long- 
leggety Beasties, and Things that go 
Bump in the Night, Good Lord, deliver us!”’ 


Church, Rev. Alfred J. The Faerie Queene and 
Her Knights. Stories Retold from Edmund Spenser 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 333. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50. j 
Stories from the Faerie Queene. Retold from 


Spenser by Lawrence H. Dawson. Illustrated by 
Gertrude Demain Hammond, R. I. 8vo, pp. 234. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 


The secret of a story retold is to be 
found in how much of the original intensity 
is retained. Every year, we are given 
volumes tempting in appearance, and pur- 
porting to be the classics in fit shape for 
the young; already there are many editions 
of ‘‘The Faerie Queene.’’ The two that 
are here mentioned are worthy of examina- 
tion. Dr. Church has done a vast amount 
of work for juveniles, and he, therefore, has 
the trick of adaptation well in control; 
Mr. Dawson’s version is, in many ways, 
more virile, retaining much of the excellent 
‘‘terror’’ of romance, and far exceeding its 
competitor in the matter of illustrations. 
Indeed, the color plates are. distinctive, 
especially the conception of Britomart, 
facing page ‘102. 

De Foe, Daniel. 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
E.,, Bayd Smith. 8vo, pp. 435. 
Mifflin Co. ; $1.50 net. 

tt “was ‘Charles Lamb who once called 
‘‘Robingon’ Crusoe’’ excellent ‘‘kitchen 
literature’ as Well’ as sound food for the 
‘‘most learned.” Certain it-is that a new 
edition in such attractive form as this can 
not fail to appéal to the lover of adventure. 
The illustrations in color and in black and 
white succeed admirably in portraying 
that self-reliance which one always re- 
members as being the most sterling of 
Crusoe’s qualities. The fact that the 
publishers have omitted the ‘Further 
Adventures” partly accounts for the ex- 
cellent type in a book of average propor- 
tion. On the one hand, the original De Foe 
text is adhered to, and on the other hand, 
as the advertisement assures us, ‘‘There is 
nothing in it unsuited tor 1eading by boys 


The Life and Strange Surprizing 
Illustrated by 
Boston: Houghton 


LOT 


and girls.” This speaks well for the durabil- 
ity of De Foe, and we are the gainers by the 
fact that other hands have not tampered 
with it! 

Du Bois, Mary Constance. The Lass of the Silver 


Sword. Illustrated by Charles M. Relyea. 12mo0, 
pp. 418. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


A girl would instinctively turn to this 


story because of its title; and Mr. Relyea 
has conceived a sufficient number of stri- 





DANIEL GREGORY MASON, 
Author of ‘‘ A Child’s Guide to Music.” 


king illustrations to assure the reader of 
plentiful jollity and mountain adventure. 
For the lassies of the Silver Sword bear 
upon their shoulders the burdens of the 
Knights of the Round Table, and are cer- 
tainly subjected to ordeals which demand 
their strength and courage. The book in 
style is easily written, with an unfortunate 
tendency to make use of. oversweet adjec- 
tives, a fault which mars so much of our 
fiction. Even among girls there would be 
some resentment, were one to take hold of 





ARTHUR RACKHAM, 


Illustrator of “ Tales from Shakespeare”’ 
and “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
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the other’s hand “‘pettingly.’’ No one can 
deny that ‘‘The Lass of the Silver Sword”’ 
is wholesome, however. 


Illustra 
16mo, pp. 96. 


Duncan, Norman. The Suitable Child. 
trated by Elizabeth erippen | Green. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 


This book is warmly recommended to 
young readers from twelve to sixteen, and 
to their elders who are in search of a short 
story breathing the spirit of Yuletide. 
Mr. Duncan has proved himself in many 
directions; there are boys who stand 
indebted to him for a ‘‘penny dreadful,” 
‘‘The Adventures of Billy Topsail’’; «and 
all classes of readers will welcome his story 
of the attractive orphan boy who is adopted 
aboard a western express. .tyso happens 
that Mr. Duncan has cleverly*tombinéd 
two short stories recently published in 
Harper's Magazine, and by so doj ge has 
saved a good thing from some of’ ex- 
cellent material which oftentimes is 4st in 
bound volumes of our magazines.” Tiithese 
days of Christmas doubting, it is well to find 
such an author as this, with the faith ‘of a 
little child, pleading for the preservation of 
the ‘‘fairy-fictions’’ of eternal youth. 

Guizot, A. The Animals in the Ark. , Illustrated 
in tints. Pp. 32. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

Many artists before M. Guizot have at- 
tempted to depict how the animals of the 
Ark planned to escape ennui during the 
flood. Mention has already been made of 
the flat-toned sketches of Boyd Smith. 
M. Guizot has drawn his pictures with 
fine lines and has laid over these a delicate 
tint that gives sufficient color to the whole. 
What makes his ideas so striking is the 
spontaneous conception back of them. 
The book is an importation and the text 
has been translated into simple language. 
The cleverness of this small volume from 
the humor standpoint should suggest the 
advisability for Duffield & Co. to import 
the famous ‘‘L’illustré Dompteur,” by 
Guigou and Vimar, an album popularly 
known as the ‘‘French’Circus Book.”’ 

Harper’s Young People Series: Railroad; Field 
and Forest; On the Gridiron; On Track and Diamond. 


Illustrated. 31r2mo, pp. about 210. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 60 cents each. 


Young readers will find great variety in 
these volumes of collected short stories; 
they are mostly written by authors of wide 
experience, who know the art of narrative 
and have tasted of the adventure they 
write about. In such compilations, one 
is obliged to find material of varying 
degrees, to suit all grades of tastes. But 
boys are about the same in their demand 
for peril; they all are alike in their physical 
requizement that the blood be stirred by 
incident; and they are all the more at- 
tracted if the adventure has an element 
of reality in it. Railroad life affords at 
every curve, and during every minute of 
the night and day, the tension of speed; 
the wilderness has made famous a Living- 
stone and a Stanley, and even now a Roose- 
velt typifies the height of a boy’s wilderness 
ambition; the gridiron may not be a field 
of the cloth of gold, but it represents a 
field of brilliant possibility; while athletics 
are the active outlets for the practise of 
youthful ethics. These are the channels 
through which the Harper fiction flows. 
Each volume contains an average of 
fourteen stories. 

Hodges, George. 


trated. 8vo, pp. 204. 
Co. $1.50. 


Dean Hodges has drawn forty stories 
from the first nine books of the Old Testa- 


The. Garden of Eden. _ Illus- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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ment and has put them into the form con- 
sidered by him to be suitable for children. 
In the main, he has done this satisfactorily, 
tho we must confess that he has too often 
erred on the score of simplicity and of 
intimacy, and in thus handling familiarly 





EDWARD STRATEMEYER, 
Author of ‘‘ First at the North Pole.” 


the biblical narratives he has taken away 
from the dignity of the biblical characters. 
Such apparent simplicity is not the grand 
simplicity of the Bible, but a condescension 
which believes in ‘‘descending’’ rather 
than ‘‘ascending”’ to the level of the child’s 
understanding. Dean Hodges’ collection 
will prove suggestive, and, were it not for 
these mistaken affectations of style, would 
have wide reception. 

Howells, William Dean. Boy Life: Stories and 
Readings from . . . Selected from the works of . 


and Arranged for “Supplementary Reading in the 
Elementary School by Percival Chubb, Director 





MARION AMES TAGGART, 

Author of “Six Girls and the Seventh One.”’ 
Author also of “ The Little Gray House” and “ Miss 
Lochinvar.”” The picture shows Miss Taggart on 
the porch of her home in Paradise Valley in the Po- 
cono Mountains, Penn., this home being called 
“the little gray house”’ after her earlier story. 
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of English in the Ethical Culture School, New York. 
Illustrated. 8vo,pp. 190. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents. 


It.is unfortunate that a book so excellent. 
as this is in spirit, and one, moreover, that 
has been selected with such discrimination, 
should be stigmatized on its title-page as 
‘supplementary reading in elementary 
schools.’”” Mr. Chubb’s wise counsel in his 
introduction would have been sufficient and 
the book itself should have been allowed 
to travel: on its own merits... We remem- 
bef, when: a Boy’s Town’’ first appeared ; 
it is A narrative with raré flavor, ‘worthy 
of a. place by the side of Aldrich’ s gStory 
of a Bad Boy,’’*Warner’s ‘‘ Being a "Boy,” 
and Eggleston’s ‘‘Hoosier .School-boy.” 
But it is close reading, with somie sections 
more juvenile than others. That is, why 
Mr. Chubb’s editorial,work is so servigeable. 
His efforts:to arouse sympathy for con- 
temporanegus literature in the schools ate 
not to be taken lightly. 

Hurd, Marién: K., and Wilsen, Jean B When 


She Came Home From' College. Ilhistrated. 12mo, 
pp. 272. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.15 net. 


Many college stories are published each 
year, but not for'a long while have we read 
such a refreshing narrative as this,” which 
serves to show how ideals gained by study 
have to be adjusted to the every-day affairs 
of life. The authors tell their story with 
quaint humor, and the characters are so 
live that we are inclined to believe Barbara 
is some particular girl besides being no girl 
in particular. The librarians complain 
that it is difficult to supply fiction to the 
girls cf the ‘“‘betwixt and between age.”’ 
Here is one book we recommend; as it 
happens, there is no romance to be fol- 
lowed, but in spite of this there is no lack of 
interest from beginning to end. 


Jenks, Tudor. When America Won Liberty 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 280. New York: T. Y 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


History is not all fact; its events are not 
isolated. The romance of a nation’s life 
is largely to be seen in its growth, and this 
growth or ‘expansion is not haphazard 
Forces, economic and social, treated philo- 
sophically, are above the heads of children, 
but the motives for action, and the life led 
under peculiar condition, are not difficult 
to understand, if they are told as lucidly as 
Mr. Jenks tells them. ‘‘When America 
Won Liberty’’ is the second volume in a 
series of three, wherein the author is seek- 
ing to give some idea of the flow of national 
life, and to explain the impulses of people 
in the aggregate, prompting them to 
migration. Life is shaped more or less 
by environment, and ‘ehvironment is 
limited partly by political Condition. This 
phase of history is lost’sight of in our school 
text-books; that.is why Mr. Jenks may 
be applauded for doing excellent supple- 


.mentary work. When his series is com- 


pleted, he will have’executed a compact and 
agreeably told account of the building of a 
nation. 

Kilvert, B. Cory. The Kite Book. [Illustrated by 
the Author. Pp. 42. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

Mr. Kilvert’s book of verses and pictures 
is innocently amusing, and very clever as 
to drawing. It is difficult for an artist 
to have a stroke of genius in his idea; he 
is usually an illustrator. But when Peter 
Newell conceived ‘‘The Hole Book’’ he 
was the creative fun-maker, and his odd 
little volume was one of the best sellers ot 
the year. Mr. Kilvert’s ‘‘Kite “sBook”’ 
seeks to follow the sameline; ‘hiékite is just 


(Continued on page 102c) 
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Copyright, 1909, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


It is no proof of greatness to ignore the importance of dress. 

It 2s proof of good, sound common sense to insist upon absolute correctness 
in style, fit and quality. 

You'll find clothes-satisfaction to the smallest detail—invariably—if you insist 
upon the Kuppenheimer name. It’s the hall-mark of true clothing value. 


Our book, Styles for Men, sent upon request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Finest Christmas 
Gift of All 


HE superior qualities of 

this superb instrument ap- 

peal to persons of discrimi- 
nating judgment and refined 
taste as no other layer-piano 
can, being as it is the union o 
the peerless Knabe Piano and 
the unrivaled ANGELUS 
piano-player into one compact 
and complete instrument in an 
elegant case. 


Seventy-two years of experi- 
ence is to-day guiding William 
Knabe & Co. in;the making of 
a piano which, because of its su- 
perior construction and musical 
excellence, is recognized as the 
best piano made. The 
ANGELUS is the product of 
three generations of inventive 
genius, mechanical ability and 
musical talent. E-ver since its in- 
troduction in | 895 it has been in- 
telligently and consistently devel- 
oped toitspresent-day superiority. 


The KNABE-ANGELUS is always ready 
to be played by anyone—the skilled pianist 
or the untrained music-lover. Its patented 
devices and exclusive features include the 
Melodant, which brings out the complete 
melody against a subordinated accompani- 
ment; the Phrasing Lever, which gives 
exquisite control of tempo; the Melody 
Battons, which provide simple means for 
accent; the Diaphragm Pneumatics, which 
produce the beuutiful “human touch.” 


Write for beautiful new catalogue and 
address of nearest selling agei:t. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Business Established in 1877 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


REGENT HOUSE REGENT STREET LONDON 





Ear eRe ly eae 
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SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 1018) 


as disastrous in its trail as Newell’s bullet. 
But tho in some respects the color-pages of 
these two may compare favorably, Mr. New- 
ell exceeds Mr. Kilvert by a hole; here was 
his master stroke. On its own merits, 
nevertheless, ‘‘The Kite Book’’ is sure 
to please the active child; it is far better 
than the average picture-book for children, 
and is freed of smartness—which is only 
another word for coarseness. 

Kipling Poems and Stories Every Child Should 


Know. wer oe oa Burt. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 361. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 


The compiler of this volume had an 
excellent opportunity of making a book 
in every way worthy, for the best of Kipling 
is of the best; the great educative fact in 
literature is that what we gain is largely 
to be had through unrestricted enjoyment. 
It seems desecration to grade Kipling, the 
only separation reasonable being the line 
drawn between his juvenile and grown- 
up work. In this 12mo volume, there is 
madde.an_attempt to appeal to growing 
taste from four to manhood; one has a 
smattering of Kipling, and in a, book 


f bought for the youngest, there is included 


material understood only by the oldest. 
The editor has doubtless been actuated 
by excellent motives, but it is unfortunate 
she did not set at defiance the demands 
of teachers, and aim only to satisfy the 
children.. For Kipling does satisfy chil- 
dren. In Kipling ‘‘ assorted’’ one can not 
fail to obtain something ‘‘ worth while.”’ 
Lang, Mrs. Andrew. The Red Book of Heroes. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. With color-plates and 


illustrations. 8vo, pp. 368. New York: 
Treen $1.60 net. 


The variegated books edited by Mr. Lang 
very largely travel in the child-mind on their 
color; but the penalty of popularity comes 
when the demand has to be satisfied along 
the same line year after year. Heretofore 
Mr. Lang and his wife have dealt largely 
with folk-lore and legendary romance; now 
they find it necessary to turn to reality. 
As a trade-mark, they adhere to the rain- 
bow nomenclature, but ‘‘The Red Bock 
of Heroes’’ claims to be history, wherc'= 
the lives represented are marked by two 
dominant characteristics, honor and cour- 
age. The young reader will gain much 
inspiration from the careers of Florence 
Nightingale, John Howard the Philanthro- 
pist, Hannibal, Father Damien the Apostle 
of Lepers, the Marquis of Montrose, the 
little Abbess, and others. Mrs. Lang 
narrates her stories carefully, even if she 
lacks brilliancy and vigor. 

Malet, Lucas. Little Peter. A Christmas Moral- 
ity for Children of Any Age. New edition with illus- 


trations in colors by Charles E. Brock. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. New York: George H. Doran 


mgmans, 


oO. 

This beautiful story, beautifully illus- 
trated, will be the delight of many chil- 
dren at this Christmastide. The adven- 
tures of the child in the snow, the fidelity 
of his cat, the sufferings and rescue of the 
little hen, will be of absorbing interest in 
whatever household it may enter. Noth- 
ing but praise can be spoken both for the 
artist and the author. This is a delighful 
volume, the story of which we forbear, 
with difficulty, from relating. 





A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to « glass of cold water Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 








Mason, Daniel Gregory. Music [Child's Guide 
The Haker & Taylor Co Site aoe” Nw 

A welcome idea actuates all the volumes 
of “‘The Child’s Guide Series’; the pub- 
lishers have selected their authors wisely 
and are doing service in thus abetting 
appreciation. There is no more fascinating 
art criticism for young people than is con- 
tained in Mr. Caffin’s clear instruction in 
pictorial composition; and now, Doctor 
Mason’s discussion of the theory of music 
deserves equal appreciation, for, in books 
of this character, written by avowed 
experts, the content is not the thing to be 
questioned, but the manner, and this means 
ease in analysis and sympathy in gaining 
attention. The music-teacher will find 
Doctor Mason’s ‘‘Guide’’ invaluable; its 
instruction is done, not by any educational 
didacticism, but by an entertaining dis- 
cussion, in which the style is conversa- 
tional and the spirit ‘unspoiled by any 
condescension or superiority. 

McFarlane, Arthur E. Redney McGaw. Illus- 


—_. 12mo, pp. 269. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1.50. 


Since the days when James Otis’ ‘‘Toby 
Tyler’’ was so enthusiastically received by 
juvenile readers, there has been no more 
refreshing circus story than ‘‘Redney Mc- 
Gaw.” The’ tone of optimism with which 
the author approaches his character-study 
is altogether commendable; Mr. McFarlane, 
without relinquishing any of the rough 
exterior of his street-gamin hero, draws 
a most attractive picture. Traveling with 
““A Big Show’”’ is not all ease and comfort; 
but Red, always ‘‘a cheerful spirit,’’ is 
equal to any circumstance, pretending to 
be- nothing more than what he is—a boy 
with no refining influences, but with a 
kind heart. The readers of The Youth's 
Companion will find ‘‘Redney McGaw ” 
a much longer story than when it first 
appeared serially in that periodical. ; 

Miller, R. J.. Around the World With the Battie- 


ships. Introductory Note 4 James B. Connolly. 
a. r2mo, pp. 368. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
1.25. 


There are two undisputed reasons why 
Chief Turret Captain Miller’s book will 
have attraction for the boy reader; first, 
cecause it deals with the navy at an ex- 
ceptional period of its history, and second. 
because not every author cagaged to 
write a narrative, as Mr. Connolly says 
truly, is kept so busy at sea that he is 
unable to settle his thoughts until the 
silent watches of the night when he has to 
bury himself ‘‘in the hollow of his turret 
case between decks.’’ The book is a good 
‘“‘log,’’ but it has no distinction of style; 
it covers the journey in short sections, and 
is, for that reason, rather disconnected. 
Mr. Miller, frank and genial, shows his in- 
experience with the pen. That is why 
Franklin Matthew’s ‘‘Back to Hampton 
Roads”? (Huebsch, $1.50) is much more 
distinctive in its color, and much more 
dramatic in its effect. The only weak 
point about Mr. Matthew’s book is that it 
serves as a companion to his first volume, 
‘With the Battle Fleet’’—told in a fresher 
and more spirited manner. 

Rackham, Arthur. Illustrations for ‘‘Tales from 
Shakespeare’’ (Dutton, $2.50) and for ‘Gulliver's 


Travels’’ (Dutton, $2.50); also for ‘‘Grimm’s House- 
hold Tales’’ (Doubleday, Page & Co., $5). 


Arthur Rackham’s drawings have ap- 
peal for old and young alike. During the 


past few years he has become familiar to 


(Continued on page 1022) 
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THE LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Te Moot Fozatain'ven Mase’ “""" An Ideal Christmas Gift 
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No. 39 W % Non-Leakable, 
Non-Sweating, 
- Full Gold Mounted, 
No. 44-5 No. 31 Heavy Gold Mounted, ‘ . 
3 : Beautifully X-inch Band Self-Regulating Ink ‘ 
Plain }4-Chased or No. 38 No. 40 Full Pearl with with Raised Emblem Safety Self-Filler, 
Full Chased 3-inch Gold Band Two Inch Gold Gold Bands Engraved, (any couert Flow Safety ache Pouees 
on Cap Bands in Colors, 4 
$1.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.50 $5.00 $1.00 See note below 





HE LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN is the best-known and known-best Fountain Pen on the market. The eight (8) patterns illustrated above are our most popular 
designs and best selling styles, and we guarantee a saving of 50% over competing prices on goods of equal value. Our pens are all full 14-Kt. Solid Gold, every pen guar- 
anteed satisfactory. * Our Non-Leakable Safety, illustrated above, is fitted with our modern patented device, as follows: 

And is everything that could be desired, and guar- |CLOSED FO OPEN FOR 

antees absolute perfection in Fountain Pen con- POCKET WRITING. 
struction and operation. This Safety or Non- a 
Leakable Pen may be carried in the pocket 

upside down. or in any position with absolute confi- 
dence that it cannot leak or sweat. It is made in 
long and short styles—the long style being the 
standard length, and the short styles about four (4) 
inchee in length, The short styles are very con- 





venient for currying in the lower vest or watch | ILLUSTRATION — Last to right above is our Self-Filling Fountain Pen, which also includes the safety 
pocket, or in a Jady’s purse or shopping bag. | device refer: to above, and paatentons. A most practical and satisfactory Self-Filling Pen made, This pen is 
Price as follows: | Rais Sy that could be desired ina F n Pen without an objection ble feature. 


i % .F- A ; 
No. 2 Size Pen, Lo Price of the LAUGHLIN 8 AFETY. SEL iF VEILLER FOUNTAIN = as follows : 





N 3 Size, Lo No. 2 Size Pen, either ladies’ or atlomen: s ais $3.00; No. 3. $3.5 either of these sizes with wide gold band, 

Bie Le woe ors a5e extra. No. 4, $4.00 ; No.5. $5.00; 6, 86.00 (with wide gold oo ng $1.00 extra). 

no Hes Sane rad oer] | pisemier descriptive of our tine mailed to a address upon apniication ome o , . P psstaeeds tia 
g a . 

No. 6 Size, Long or Short ¥ LER will not show or sell you a genuine Laughlin Pen, do not accept a substitute 


pays the dealer an exorbitant margin of profit. If the dealer offers you advice instead of the goods you call for, send 
Any of the above sizes, with handsome gold trim- por order direct to us. And if, after receiving your pea and given it a week's trial, you do not find it as represented 
mings on holder, $1.00 each extra. nd satisfactory, you may return it and we will refund your money. 

Give us the name of some dealers not now handlin, our line that you asked to show you one of ournew LAUGHLIN NON-LEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PENS, and we 
will, in exchange for this courtesy, mail you free o nares one of our new Safety Pocket Fountain Pen Holders. In addition to this, if we succeed in interesting one 
of these dealers to the anaes of ordering a dozen of our NEW NON-LEAKABLE PENS, we will send you one of these new pens wi Bihoed compliments. 

Remittance. may be made by P.O. money order, express money order, bank draft or registered letter, at our risk. Write to-day. 


LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 682 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Real Economy in 
Impressive Business Stationery 


Here's a bond paper with the impressive snap, crackle, strength, appearance and style 
that give character to business stationery; yet any business can afford its use in 
unlimited quantities. 

It makes stationery to be proud of, stationery that compels attention to your letters, 
that helps business and gets business. And it costs you less in your business stationery 
than any other bond paper of real character. 

You will find it true economy to have your business stationery produced on 


CONSTRUCTION 


Insist upon this 
Pick and Shovel 
Watermark 


It insures you 
“Impressive Stationery 
ata Usable Price” 


Best at the Price 


Construction Bond is unmistakably high-grade. It has the character that impresses 
correspondents favorably. It costs you fess in your finished stationery because it 
is sold direct to responsible printers and lithographers instead of thru jobbers, and 
because it is sold and shipped only in quantities of 500 pounds or more at a time. 

The saving of the usual jobber's :profit and the saving on expense by handling 
only large lots, are passed on to you, and you secure ‘Impressive Stationery at a Usable 
Price” if you secure Construction Bond. This is real economy. 


25 Handsome Specimen Letterheads Free 


If you care what it costs you to impress your correspondents favorably, write us 
today for these specimens of Construction Bond, showing ‘the various colors, finishes 
and thicknesses obtainable in this truly economical paper. We will also send you 
the names of responsible printers and lithographers in your locality who can supply 
Construction Bond because they are big enough to buy their bond papers in econom- 
ical quantities. Write us today on your business letterhead. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 306 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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MAKE MONEY EASY 


Charcoal 





Agents wanted in every county to sell the 1 isa and purifier of the stomach. Ar- 
Novelty Knives for Christmas Gifts with name, address, rests fermentation, and causes complete digest- 
photo, lodge emblem, etc., lera- 


ion, Eat and drink anything you like in 
tion, and use charcoal daily. 
ration made is 


MURRAY'S ___. 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
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Practical 
Xmas Gifts 
for Man or Boy 


Our Combination 
Bench and Tool Cabinet 


A first-class, elegantly finished 
Oak Cabinet. A practical Work - 
Bench with Vise: 95 of the 
finest tools made: when closed, 
an attractive piece of furniture: 
when opened, immediately ready for work with every tool easy to reach. 
Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No present for man or boy of 


such lasting educational value. We have four smaller “Wall Cabinets,” 
with same gza/ity tools, but not so many. 


No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $10.00 No. 53 at $15.00 No. 54 at $20.00 


We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use ; every set bears 
our regular guarantee of quality. 
Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No, 2702. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Go.,New York ss: 4th Ave, and (3th St. 


HAROWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 









No. 100 
_ at $85.00 
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American readers through illustrations in 
books which, because of their classic char- 
acter, defy the limitations of age. The free 
abandon of his pen, the idealistic quality 
of his expression, the soft, subdued, yet 
striking use of his color, and the fanciful 
arrangement of his detail are characteris- 
tics marking Rackham’s creative genius; 
his pictures adorn the text, even as they 
depend upon the text for adornment. 
According to a biographical sketch, Mr. 
Rackham worked his way to art through a 
busy business life, his spare time being 
spent in sketching; in the early nineties, 
he was engaged in journalistic illustrating, 
largely composed of political cartoons. 
The books mentioned above are de luxe 
editions, in every way attractive. 

Roberts, G. E. Theodore. The 
Stories Told Him by Squat-by-the-Fire. Illustrated 


by Charles Livingston Bull. Pp. 125. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. = , 


One does not have to read very far in 
‘Flying Plover”’ to realize that Mr. Roberts 
is thoroughly a part of the spirit of the 
North. And, with an eye for the pictur- 
esque, he has retold a number of legends 
preserved by the Mountaineer Indians of 
Labrador—legends: combining a large hu- 
manizing of nature with a primitive state. 
Mr. Roberts seems to be much surer of his 
detail than Miss Brown, whose stories told 
to red children ate reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Flying Plover. 


Roosevelt, Theodore.. Stories of the Great West. 
{History and Adventure.] Illustrdted by Remington 
and others. Pp..2§4. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 60 cents net, ! 


It is surpriziag how many interesting 
books may be compiled from books already 
An author of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s picturesqueness and virility 
hardly needs recommendation, yet on the 
other hand there are certain typical stories 
of the West which, separated from their 
larger parts, form excellent reading for 
young folks,. and commend themselves 
particularly to teachers, as supplements 
for their class-room instruction. When 
we speak of the West, historically, our 
minds revert immediately to Parkman 
and Roosevelt; they are excellent authori- 
ties on pioneer life. The latter flavors his 
history, however, with touches of his own 
experience; his facts are warmed with 
the spirit of activity; his writing breathes 
deep of the open country, and we know 
not which attracts us most, Daniel Boone, 
or Lewis and Clark, or the author himself, 
whose picture, on his Western mount, is 
the frontispiece to the book. 

Sage, Agnes C. The Boys and Girls of the White 


House. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 326. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. - 


There is plenty of anecdote in a book of 
this character to please all tastes; official 
life and the social interchanges among 
grown people have been so extensively 
described that at times Americans are 
prone to lose sight of the fact that nearly 
every administration has placed children 
in the White House. During their ‘‘tenure 
of office,” these young folks were in a sense 
monarchs of all they surveyed, and Miss 
Sage has so shaped her material that 
each chapter is individualized by pleasing 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
compresseo YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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narrative and anecdote. One will find, 
on reading this book, which is well worth 
while, that these little people entered 
largely into history while they were a part 
of the White House. Many young readers 
will agree that this is a very enjoyable way 
of obtaining fact, for historical figures had 
fun at the same time that they dealt with 
affairs of state. 

St. Nicholas, Retold from. Stories.of the Ancient 
World; Stories of Grecian Myths; Stories of Greece 
and Rome; Stories of the Middle Ages; Stories of 


Chivalry; Stories of Royal Children. 12mo, pp. 198. 
New York: The Century Company. 65 cents net each. 


Only in large libraries is one able to meet 
with a complete set of St. Nicholas; a 
knowledge of what this magazine has done 
for children during the past forty years 
will impress one with the richness of the 
literature which it has stored away. It was 
not only mentally wise, but commercially 
safe, to reissue this material in accessible 
shape for the new generation of readers. 
The ease with which the compilers have 
been able to group sufficient material under 
distinct heads is indication of how thor- 
oughly the editors of the magazine have 
catered to juvenile taste. And the illustra- 
tions, of which there are plentiful numbers, 
are a fair measure of the thought exerted 
by the art editor in his appeal to young 
imaginations. The seeker after supple- 
mentary reading should welcome these 
very convenient books, of which there are 
already several series. 

Stratemeyer, Edward. First at the North Pole. 


Illustrated. 1r2mo. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.25. 


Maybe Mr. Stratemeyer will be able to 
convince his readers who really was ‘‘ First 
at the North Pole’’; certain it is that his 
book is an excellent example of the con- 
temporaneousness of children’s literature, 





SECRET WORKER 
The Plan Upon Which Coffee Operates. 





Coffee is such a secret worker that it is not 
suspected as the cause of sickness or disease, 
but there is a very sure way to find out ihe 
truth. 

A lady in Memphis gives an interesting 
experience ,her husband had with coffee. 
It seems that he had been using it for some 
= was an — dives 

The physician in charge shrewdly suspect- 
ed thas anlies was the CW. orm at the rs of 
the tree,’’ and ordered it discontinued with 
ineienorrens to use Postum regularly in its 
place. 

The wife says: ‘‘We found that was the 
true remedy for his stomach and heart 
trouble and we would haye, gladly paid a 
hundred times the amount of the doctor’s 
charge when we found how wise his judg- 
ment was. 

“The use of Posturn instead of coffee was 
begun about a year «yo, and it has made my 
husband a strong, well man. He has gained 
thirty-five pounds in that time and his stom- 
ach and heart trouble have all disappeared. 

“The first time I per it I did not boil 
it long enough and he said there was some- 
thing wrong with it. Sure enough it did 
taste very flat, but the next morning I fol- 
lowed directions carefully, boiling it for 
fifteen minutes, and he remarked ‘this is 
better than any of the old coffee.’ 

“We use Postum regularly and never 
tire of telling our friends of the benefit we 
have received from leaving off coffee.’’ 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’”’? in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.’’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu: 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


os 
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The clippings below tell the facts about 
Tariff manipulation and raised watch 


prices— 

This is to announce that 
the prices of the high-grade 
Ingersoll- Trenton and the 
low-priced Ingersoll 
watches have not advanced 
and will not. 


Although our output is 
over 12,000 watches daily. 
—more than four times that 
of any other product—we 
did not join in the petition 
presented jointly by practi- 
cally every other American 
watch factory asking for 
higher ‘protection’? when 
the revision was under con- 
sideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee of Con- 
gress. 


Those factories got the higher tariff 
they asked for. Now they have raised 
their prices. We ask no tariff favors. 
It costs us no more to make watches 
than formerly and we deem it business 
wisdom and fair play to the public to 
adhere to the prices and the policy of 
delivering the utmost values possible 
which have built up the stupendous sales 
our watches now enjoy. 

Our prices have always been published 
broadcast and marked on every watch 
box. Others have no standard price, 
they sell at different prices in different 
stores so you cannot estimate their 
recent increase. 


\ 





The Best 7-Jewel Watch 


$ in solid $ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
5 niekel 7 gold-filled 4 gold - tilled 
case case case 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is the competitor of 
all other fine watches. It has a strictly high- 
grade movement, but without unnecessary 
jewels, It contains 7 ruby, sapphire and garnet 
jewels pracy the points of principal wear, 
and will give 20 years of service. 

Its-movement is of the bridge-model con- 
struction found only in the very finest of other 
makes. It embodies every essential feature 
that are found exclusively in the most expen- 
sive American movements. 


READ THEM! 
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Chicago Tribune, Sept. 18 

PRICE OF WATCHES | 
UP WITH TARIFF 

Elgin and Waltham Compa- 


nies Announce Increases 
Following “Revision.” 












—_—_— 


‘ PRICE OF w 
Waltham, Mase, - 





Oe, 
pw ADVANCED, 
Other Eastern watch manufacturers, wn the Wale F 
twitches on to-day ‘advanced the price of 

; cases, The advance {s understood to 


Note ‘‘I-T’’ Monogram 
on Dial 


Only responsible Jewelers sell 
the “I-T” 


Just go to any responsible jewelers and 
examine the “I-T’’ side by side with other 
good watches. It is sold only by dealers 
competent to repair it and who will sell it at 
the mocerate prices advertised by us. If not 
locally obtainable, sent prepaid by us. Book- 
let ‘‘ How to Judge a Watch ”’ free on request. 


Ingersoll Watches $1.00 to $2.00 


Ingersoll Watches are made in a variety of styles and sizes to answer the re- 
quirements of men, women and children. They are reliable time-keepers and fully 
guaranteed. Sold by 60,000 dealers throughout the country or postpaid by us. 


Booklet Free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


17 Frankel Bldg. 
New York City 
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Irrigation 


Bonds 


Farson, Son & Co. are the Oldest 
and Largest Banking House in 
the United States specializing 
in Irrigation Bonds. 
nection the intending purchaser 
should consider the following 
facts : 





-In all our thirty 
never been a DEFAULT IN THE 
TEREST OR PRINCIPAL PAYMEN 
of bonds of this description sold by us. 


to the long establishment of 
house, practically all irrigation projects of 
entire country are submitted to us FIR 


Our offerings, therefore, contain ONLY THE 


BEST OF THESE ISSUES. 


3— We Buy All Our Bonds Outright 


4—We are associated with the leading irrigation 
engineerin 


engineers, and have our own 
corps, which reports exhaustively upon 
offerings before the Bonds are bought by 
The of 


recommendation of a house 


character, with facilities and experience, is in- 


valuable to purchasers of these securities. 


6—We have sold Municipal Irrigation Bonds to 
Trust. Com- 
and Private 


Savings Banks, National Banks, 
panies, Insurance Companies 
Investors throughout the country. 


correspondence. Fill 
coupon below and mail immediately to 


Put Your Funds 


In this con- 


ears experience there has 
» IN- 
TS 


this 


| of the tendency writers have to follow 
Closely newspaper interest. This book wil | 
| have a popularity, largely because it is one 
of the first in the field, as well as because 
Stratemeyer has a clientéle of many years 
making. Another book, dealing with 
incidents around the Pole, is ‘‘ Adventures 
|in the Arctic Regions,’”’ by H. W. G. Hyrst 
besaguanendog but the author approaches 
|his subject on the supposition that since 
| Nares and Nansen, and Peary and Cook 
are well known through newspapers, there 
are many forgotten names equally deserv- 
ing of recognition. Whether ancient or 
modern, the locale of the Pole is assurance 
of a full quota of danger. 

Six Girls and the Seventh 


One. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 358. oston and 
Chicago: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 


As a general rule, sequels spell inferiority, 
| and series lead to disaster. Every year, THE 
LITERARY DIGEST receives books, each of 
which represents the sixth or fourth volume 
in a series of mild adventure, built around 
{some fact. At the present writing, on the 
front row of our desk, there are twenty- 
four titles, representing as many series. 
| But the commercial traveler ,will tell you 
\that, because of their ‘‘trade marks,” 
| these books are easy to sell. ‘‘Six Girls and 
a Seventh One”’ is the concluding volume 
of a series which somewhat forces us to 
modify our stricture. Miss Taggart is a 
wise and wholesome associate for all young 
readers; her home atmosphere is uniformly 
healthful. In this new story she indulges 
in just the right sort of romance, the kind 
made familiar and interesting to several 
| generations in Miss Alcott’s ‘Little Wom- 
fen’? and ‘Rose in Bloom.” 

Tomlinson, Everett T. For the Stars and Stripes. 

{First volume of War for the Union Series.] Illus- 


trated by Frank V. Smith. 12mo, pp. 415. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Ingenuity in the expansion of incident is 
the chief characteristic of merit in juvenile 
fiction; no one is better versed in the meth- 
od than Mr. Tomlinson, who has often, in 
essays, discust the subject fully. ‘For 


Taggart, Marion Ames. 
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~ New York 


21 Broad Street 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


More than 370 years’ experience 


Chicago 
Dear Sirs: 


First National Bank Bldg. 


Please send me Circular 
ro210. “Municipal Irrigation Bonds.” 


the Stars and Stripes’’ is one of a series, but 
it relies upon the excitement of a single 
experience to hold the’ interest of its 
readers. To the minutest detail, the es- 
cape is described of two boys from the 
Confederate prison in Columbia, S. C., 
with the usual zealous adherence to fact. 
Mr. Tomlinson states that ‘‘ 
adventure incorporated in 
based on actuality. 

Warde, 


every event or 
the tale’’ is 


Margaret. 
trated. 12mo, pp. 350. 
ing Co. $1.25. 
There seems to be a real demand among 
girls for stories centering around a “‘tea- 
room.’ In the new ‘Betty Wales” vol- 
ume, Margaret Warde shows how her 


Betty Wales & Co. Illus- 
Philadelphia: A Publish- 








heroine, who has grown older book by book, 





MISS CUE @ 
@ A Lasting Sensation 


Qur new book about Miss Cue, containing six 


be vutiful illustrations of Miss Cue at billiards 
and pool, will be sent free, postpaid, to anyone 
interested in Billiards 

Miss Cue is shown making shots which have 
never before been attempted by any billiard 


player, and the series of pictures is interesting 
and unique. 


Just ask for Booklet 
William A. Spinks & Co. 
366 West Erie Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers Spinks Billiard Chalk and 


“Phe-onty manafacturers of cue tips in America.” 





which is the same as saying year by year, 
earns money while the family is in financial 
straits. Comparisons are not always ad- 
visable, but this theme suggests the very 
excellent ‘‘Six Girls and a Tea Room,” by 
Marion Ames Taggart (Wilde). 

Wells, Carolyn. Dick and Dolly. _ Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 289. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.25. 

The small folks for whom this story is 
intended will enjoy the pranks of its hero 
and heroine, and they will welcome with 
future expectancy the announcement that 
this is the beginning of a series. The 
ingenuity of Miss Wells has been so often 
tested and found good, that many buyers 
will purchase ‘“Dick and Dolly’”’ on“faith. 
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There may be some parents who will look 


Send Me $1.00 
For Two 


FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 


with the distinct und r- 
standing that the ties I 
furnish will not show pin- 
holes or wrinkle up Fike 
ordinary, silk or satin ties. 


If they do, back goes your 
money 

I “ee been studying the tie 
question for a long time and 
have solved the problem. 

My ties es made of Silk Sop. 
lin; are 2 inches wide and 46 
inches hanes g3 are reversible 
(double wear), and I Faarantes 
them to outwear any of the high- 
priced silk or satin ties made. 

Made in the following shades: 
Dark blue, black, green, red, 
white, brown and gray. 

regular dealer would have to 
charge 75c to $1.00 for them in 
selling by his usual methods. 

When you buy from me you 

not only save money but the 
annoyance of shopping, and at 
the sume time get a high-grade 
article. 
, My interesting booklet cover- 
ing my entire line of men's 
furmtaiion goods will be sent 
you free for postal request. 

My business is done direct with 
the consumer. employ no 
salesmen nor nts. manu- 
facture myself or buy in large 
quantities at the manufacturer's 
price. 

My motto is high-grade goods 
at first cost prices, and money 
hack every time if customer is 
dissatisfied. 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW 


289 River Street Troy, N. Y. 
Ideal Christmas —_ 


Only 
$200 


Paid 


Clamps 
2e extra 


Boucher Adjustable Shaving Glass 


Beveled Edge, $2.00; Chipped Edge, $1.50; 
Magnifying, $5.00. 


It may be ao to any window or elsewhere to obtain 
a strong light. Instantly adjusted to any angle. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


CALDWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
33 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 



































If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 
Best Natural 

Laxative Water 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION 
Try it now 
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askance when they read of some of the 
pranks the twins play,—pranks which 
border on the danger mark; they may be 
prone to accuse the author of giving a 
rather mild imitation of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ 


But, however naughty these little ones are | 


at different times, Miss Wells makes them 
pass through periods of cleansing contri- 
tion. The joyous days of this joyous 
pair come to an abrupt close and are to be 
continued next year. We wish this were 
not so. Every book should have its 
reasonable beginning and its logical close. 
The ‘‘finis” of a book, when it belongs to 
a series, is only a mark of ‘suspended 
animation.” 

Welsh, Charles. Stories Children Love. A com- 
pilation of the best stories for children of all ages. clas- 
sified ‘in a gradually ascending series from the kinder- 
garten age to the more mature youth. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 440. New York: The Dodge Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 


This volume has been given to the public 
after wide consultation with avowed ex- 
perts in children’s literature. Mr. Welsh 
himself is a safe authority, tho we must 
say he has attempted too large a banquet 
in the space of 440 pages. He does not 
seek, as E. V. Lucas does in his ‘‘Old- 
Fashioned Tales’’ (Stokes), to give an 
historical perspective of what a past gen- 
eration of young people liked. His object 
is to satisfy the taste of the present with 
literary doses for ages varying between six 
and sixteen. Considering his limitations, 
Mr. Welsh has done well, and his volume 
deserves careful consideration. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, Nora Archi- 
bald [Editors]. The Arabian Nights: Their Best- 
Known Tales. Illustrated in color by Maxfield 


Parrish. 8vo, pp. 339. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. . 


Maxfield Parrish’s illustrations for ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights’”’ are full of majestic color 
and light and shade; they have depth and 
height, and tho they are decorative, they 
lose none of the rich imaginative quality 
that distinguishes all his work. These tales 
deserve such adornment, and tho at times 
we are prone to shrink from a new edition 
because of the modern fashion of curtailing 
primitiveness, Mrs. Wiggin’s introduction 
is apt and charming; she could not dese- 
crate a classic on the plea of modern im- 
provement. She confesses to have followed 
Andrew Lang’s advice in leaving out ‘‘all 
the pieces that are suitable only for Arabs 
and old gentlemen,’’ but she is not so 
steeped in folk-lore as to be literal. She 
believes with Laboulaye that children 
should dream ‘‘while they are young,” 
and she holds with Lamb that the terrible 
is not so terrible if it is free of the disgusting. 
To judge from the number of recent editions 
of ‘The Arabian Nights,” there should 
be an Oriental revival. The Dodge Pub. 
lishing Company have a glaringly bound 
volume ($1.50) effectively illustrated in 
line, and Dixon’s rich collection based on 
the French of Galland (Putnam) is deserv- 
ing of reconsideration this year. Mrs. 
Wiggin and Miss Smith have also issued 
“Tales of Wonder’ (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.50), stories drawn from the folk-lore of 
various people. 

Yale, Elsie Duncan. When Mother Lets Us Give 
a Party. Pp. 97. New York: Moffat, Yardy & Co, 
75 cents net. 

Here is a book that will prove suggestive 
to all grown-ups and will bring delight to 
many a youngster. How many parents, 
when the time has arrived to give a chil- 
dren’s party, have been at a loss just what 
to give. How many children have been 
at an equal loss just what todo. Here then 
is a remedy for al] doubts and for all sea- 














Farm Lien Securities 








Among all the bonds that we handle, there 
are none so attractive to men who know as 
lnrigation bonds. 

These are among the reasons : 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land-own- 
ers in payment for water rights. The water 
immediately multiplies the land’s value. The 
first crop from the land will usually pay the 
whole lien, and sometimes by several times 
over, 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are 
rarely issued to more than one-fourth the 
Jand’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual install- 
ments, so the indebtedness constantly de- 
creases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on al] the property which the 
Irrigation Company owns. So we have a cor- 
poration, with large interests at stake, to guard 
against any delinquencies, 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by orga- 
nized districts, the same as School bonds. 
Such bonds form a tax lien on all the taxable 
property in the community. They form a 
high grade of municipal security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are 
completed and turned over to settlers, are 
under the constant supervision of the State 
Engineer and State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. 
That is a higher rate than can now be ob- 
tained on any large class of bonds based on 
equal security. 





Interest, 





6% 


The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceéds the sup- 
ply. Irrigation projects are profitable; and, if 
rightly conducted, are free from risk: So 
there is great demand for money to help finance 
these projects, and six per cent is paid to ob- 
tain it. 


$100—$500—$1,000 

Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some 
due in two years, some in twelve years, some 
due every year between. One may make 
long-time or short-time investments. Every 
bond paid off increases the security back of 
the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
#500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become the most 
popular bonds that we handle. They are the 
safest six per cent bonds that we know. 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 sepa- 
rate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
based on farm lien security. Not a dollar of 
loss has resulted to any investor. 

We are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
this class. We have our own engineers and 
attorneys to pass on every detail. An officer 
of our Company constantly resides in the irri- 
gated sections, watching the projects we 
finance, 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which 
are not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all 
this experience. It will give you a clear idea 
of all that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation 
bonds. Every investor, small or large, owes 
to himselfits perusal. The book will be sent 
on request. 








January Investments 


For January investors we have on hand too 





varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, 
Public Usility, Water Power, Corporation and 
Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. 
Cut out this reminder so you won’t forget. 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 


(7) 





Trubridge UNiverbo: 
Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 














Frowtridge -MiverGox 


Name as = ech 
City State 
Name of my bank — __ 633 ; 





50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 

























ers. Makesaclear, legible carbon. 
or clothes. Comb e tain pen and 
pencil. Made of hard rubber, absolutely dust- 
roof—uses either indelible or ordinary 

Black leads. Pencil and set of 3 

indelible leads sent post- 
paid on receipt of soc. 
A Big Seller 


TZ 


lead 
















The SANFORD MANIFOLDING 


Invaluable in banks and offices and wherever a dependable, servi 
indelible lead pencil is needed. Especially good for expressmen, 
railway, mail and shipping clerks, stenographers, bookkeep- 
Cannot soil fingers 


¢ best hard rubber, in 3 styles, chased, plain barrel and 

Rcenant aso teres a smooth, steady flow—Positively will not leak 
or drop ink. Pens easily changed. 

10 DAYS’ FREE eae ; s 

ic high-priced pen ma 

og with a Beak + a paseah wos Sanford Fountain Pen postpaid. Try it 10 

da. est it thoroughly. and if you are not perfectly satisfied return it to us and we will 

PS awed, your money. POCK: 


ET CLIP 10c 
THE SANFORD PEN CO., Inc., 675 E. 105th St., CLEVELAND, 0., U. 8. A. 





PENCIL 
Lz 






























s SANFORD 
ce ~—sSWw $1.00 FOUNTAIN PEN 
Best Xmas Gift for Men 
A remarkable improvement in fountain pens, Uses 
any Steel Pen. Patented February 2, 1908. 


To prove that the Sanford Fountain Pen is equal, if 
e, Mail us one of your favorite steel pens 


Agents wanted. Write quick for terms and territory. 
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Padented Dee. 22, D8. Dither patents pending 


depend upon the pleasing quality of the cigars to secure re-orders. 


Clearly understood that our“ Money Back” Guarantes stands back of every 


cigar chest and box of cigars we ship. 


Sargent Cigar Chest FREE ur “Money Back’’ Guarantee 


If Cigars and chests are not upto your ex- 
pectations, ope them | back at our F expense and 
we w re. 


nd 
Send us $3.0 and we Will ship you w Sargent 
Perfectos and the Sigar Ct Ghent, \y 7 


The Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
(shown above) is a perfect little cigar 
storein itself, It ismade of oak, mission 
finish, glass-lined and sanitary. Nopads 90 
or sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied by a new process, With 
a Sargent Cigar Chest you never lose 
money on dried-out cigars. ‘The Chest 
will be sent you with your tirst order, 


and is your property even if you never 
buy another cigar of us. 


THE LITERARY 





press ¢: snag on clnare aad chest any- 
r 


orders tor cigars A)led : at " for 1D ; 83. Dh for 5). 


ex 
chest instead ‘of ‘oak; or fer “$3. 00 extra, one of 
Circassian Walnut. 


REFERENCES - Pequonnock National Bank, 


First Bridgeport National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO., 564 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
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50 Sargent Perfectos 


(Regular Price $3.50) 


Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 


(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.50 tor BOTH 


You take neo risk by buying with 


t '' Money Back ’’ Guarantee 


| Smoker will be Ries to 


et a box of Sargent Cigars. 
very man who smokes should 
have a Sargent Cigar Chest to 
keep his cigars in prime condi. 
tion. The two together at the 
price of one is an offer hard to 


Tesist. It is the ideal Christmas 
gift for men. 

This is very frankly an intro- 
duction offer—an expensive one 


for us, But our experience has 
shown us that we can safely 


assime all tisk and giarantee 
satisfaction. For our profit we 
We want it 


qaestion. 


If you order 
will prepay ex- 


n the United States. Subsequent 


end a mahogany 


lank. or City National 


Perfecto, 
Send for Catalogue 





A Sargent 


Actual Size 








We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
tical it is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping — with the face, only, coming i in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air— enjoying 
the comforts of a warm room, protected from 


drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper— no nails or 
screws to mar the bape Som oe “S instantly 
adjusted to any window. Write ay for free 
booklet, ‘ What Fresh Air Will Do and full 
particulars of our 30-day free trial offer. 

Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet Mfg. Co., 303 Maine St., Quincy, i. 
18 forCabinets forTurkish and VaporBath: 

















TOBACCO 
FLAVOR 


NOT 


PIPE 
ODOR 


“TURCO-AMERICAN GLASS PIPE 


The best gift for the man who smokes. 
The sweetest, cvolest. driest and most even smoke 
as mild at the end as the beginning. It has two bowls; 
inner ope of fine meerschaum holds the tobacco-- 
outer one of specially annealed tongh glass, where the 
moisture and nicotine collect and are held. Only cool, 
clean smoke that does not bite the tongue reaches the 
mouth, Glass is non-absorbent; that’s why the PIPK 
is easily cleansed, never gets strong and leaves no offensive 

week. not sa’‘isfied weary money 

efunded Straight or Curved Stem Pipe in 

hundsome leather CASE—$2.00, Without CASE— 1,50. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET—“History of Smoking.’ 


TU RCO-AMERICAN PLPE CO.,191SouthAve.,Rochester,N.Y- 











HEADACHES 


,25¢,50% & $129 Bottles. 


( sons. Everything recommended seems 


to be harmless and good. The ‘'manual’” 


is a companion to the excellent volume of 


‘last year, ‘When Mother Lets Us Cook.” 


Zollinger, Gulielma. A Boy’s Ride. Illustrated. 
8vo,pp. 340. Chicago: A.C. McClurg &Co. $1.50. 

The author of this historical narrative 
has succeeded in writing a book of frank 
adventure in a style, direct, forceful, and 
attractive. The title is by no means ornate; 
nor is it suggestive of the England of 1209. 


\ Without having seen the cover design and 


the pen drawings, one would say that a 
story with such a name would be common- 
place. . Yet such is not the case. The 
exciting incidents are arranged successively 
along the path of a youth who, disguised 
as cne Josceline De Aldithely and’ whom 
King John seeks to capture, aids the true 


Josceline to outwit the domineering Plan- 
tagenet. 





| YEN COOD BOOKS FOR BOYS 


All for Boys between Ten and Fourteest. 


Dudley, A. T. The School Four. 
**Stories of the Triangular League.’ 
Charles Copeland. 12mo, pp. 312. 


Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Dudley is the popular author of the Philips- 
Exeter stories, The cover design with its rowing, 


(First volume of 
*) + Illustrated by 
Boston: Lothrop, 


and the frontispiece, picturing football, sound the 


two notes contained in this volume. 


Gilman, Bradley. A Son of the Desert. Sixteen 


ilustrations by Thornton akley. «r2mo, pp. 350- 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 
The hero is the son of a Bedouin Sheik, and be- 


comes the friend of an American boy. It is interesting 
to rote that Mr. Gilman was a classmate of President 


Roosevelt at Harvard. 
Godfrey, Hollis. For the Norton Name. [Firs 


Hook in the new series, ear he Captains of industry. ‘ 


Mustrated. 12mM0, pp. 238. aston: Little, Brown 


This story originally appeared in The Youth's Com- 


panion; Mr. Fogarty’s i\lustrations are most at- 
tractive. 


Hamilton, James Shelley. 
Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 297. 
ton & Co. 1.50. 


The New Sophomore. 
New York: D. Apple- 


Last year we had from this author the story ofa 
Freshman; the author thought to disguise the real 
college he had in mind, but its discovery by. some 
ambitious reader now gives him an opportunity of 
talking frankly of it in the present volume. 


The Cave of the Bottom- 
Pp. 300. New York: Henry 


Huntington, Henry G. 
less Pool. . Illustrated. 
Holt & Co, $1.59, 

A detective story for boys. 

MeNeil, Everett. With Kit Carson in the Rockies. 


A Tale of the Beaver Country. Illustrated. 12mo,. 
pp. 333. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


This is a mixture of graphic description and melo- 
drama. The trappers preceded Fremont, and Lewis. 
and Clark in their journeys across the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A note on p. 333 contains assurance that 
another volume will be forthcoming, the scene laid in 
California during Gringo days. 


Otis, James. The Minute Boys of New York City. 
Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 327. Boston: Dana Estes 
Co, $1.25. 


This is the eighth volume in a series written by 
Mr. Otis and Mr. Stratemeyer. The scenes described 


took place during the summer of 1775. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. Ward Hill—The Teacher. 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 303. Philadelphia: The 
Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

Mr. Tomlinson here attempts to solve many college 
problems. He makes a plea for clean athletics. 


Trowbridge, J.T. A Pair of Madcaps. Illustrated 


by Frank T. Merrill. 1:2mo, pp. 359. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 1.50. 


This is a volume of long and short stories by the 


‘dean of all American writers for the young.” Look- 
ing through the long list of this author’s books, we 


remember with relish, “His Own’ Master,” and ‘‘ The: 


‘ 
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in St. Nichoias years ago. ‘‘Cudjo’s Cave”’ is older 
still 
Yates, Katherine M. ‘‘Chet.’’ Illustrated. 
pp. 345. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. $1.2 
A story with the right spirit, however much the 
spirit is overemphasized. Something of a surprize 


centers in the heroine toward the close of the book 


Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill” which ran as al 


i2mo, | 





she is a model girl friend for a boy to have. 
| 
\ 


TEN GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Unless otherwise specified these are jor 
girls between ten and fourteen. 


Aspinwall, Alicia. 
Illustrated. Pp. 374. 
Co. $1.50. 


Can You Believe Me Stories. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 


These stories are in the main refreshing, and in 
their nonsense will appeal to all children, but most 


especially to those {rom five to ten. 


‘Clark, Imogen. We Four and Two More ll- 
lustrated. 8vo, pp. 274. New York: T. Y. Crowell 


XCo, $1.25. 


The author of “ Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad”’ 
can tell a good story. Given six “‘assorted’’ children 


banded together into an organization known as the 
S. P. O. D., which translated means the ‘‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Dulness,” let their object be “a 


and give them such a motto as ‘ 
and some fun is bound to come. 


Kirkland, Winifred. Introducing Corinna. A} 
Sirl Graduate’s Story. Pp. 292. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1. 


prank a day,” 


“mum's } 
the word,” 


We strongly recommend this excellently written | 
story. It is just the ‘‘romance”’ for a ‘‘ betwixt and | 
between” girl, and deals with the manner in which a 
twenty-three-year-old Headmistress of a boarding- 
school wins affection through difficulties. The style 
is Virile, 

MeSpadden, J. Walker. The Land of Nod, and 

What Tinkie and Tess found There. Clever drawings 


by Edward L, Chase, Pp. 137. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


This book is reminiscent of Lewis Carroll and up 
to-date in its accessories. The cleverness of some of 


the incidents will readily appeal to girls and boys 
between five and ten years of age. 


Singmaster, E)sie. When Sarah Saved the Day. 


Illustrated. _1z2mo, pp. 135. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. 
A “Pennsylvania Dutch” story. 


Smith, Gertrude. When .-) and Reggie Were 
” 
Five. Square Svo, pp. »6y. New York: ta. & 
Bros. $1.30 net. 

This book, for children under seven, is dedicated 
to Theodore Roosevelt! It deals with varied ad- 
ventures in the Capital city. 


Smith, Mary P. Wells. Boys and Girls of Seventy- 
Pr Pp. 


Seven. Tilustrated. 12mo, oston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


This is the fourth volume of the Old Deerfield 
Series,’” being a story of the Revolutionary War. 
The Appendixes are indication of the historical 
basis of the book. 


Thompson, Adele E. American Patty. A story 


of 1812. [Fifth Story of the ‘ Brave Heart Series.”*] 
12m0, pp. 306. oston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25. 


A good story in which one finds excellent delinea- 
tion of Indian character. Patty is one of a large 
family living across the Canadian border, and proves 
herself to be plucky in her relations with the dangers 
attendant upon war. 


Washburne, Marion Foster. 
North-shore. Illustrated. 
A.C, McClurg & Co, 

Here is a mixture of heredity and mystery, in which 
a girl and boy try to ferret out the story of a haunted 
house. 


The House on the 
r2mo, pp. 287. Chicago: 


Wells, Carolyn. Marjorie’s New Friend. 


trated. 12mo, pp. 292. New York: 
& Co. $1.25. 

This is the third in a series by the author of “The 
Patty Books.”” We do not approve of series, despite 
their popularity, because the usual fiction for children 
is scarcely virile enough to be sufficient for ‘one 
volume, to say nothing of four or five. 


Iilus- 
Dodd, Mead 


This story is 





“Tt is twice Weed: i csaak him 
that gives and him that takes” 


Q Cut glass transforms the little 


utilities of household life into 
things of beauty and rehnement. 
q@ It gives graceful form and 


grateful lustre to the prosaic 
utensils of the dining room. 


@ It brightens and beautifies 
the boudoir, the 
library, the music 
room, the den— 
and never is its 
utility sacrificed 
to a merely dec- 
Orative MIssion. 
q@ It is, as we have often said, 


the gift-universal : because it 
has its particular uses and ap- 


plications for all ages and all 
festival occasions, 
@ At Christmas time it is the 


infallible and the welcome solu- 
tion to gift-choosing vexation— 





—The Merchant of Venice 
because it never fails of a dehght- 
ed welcome from the recipient. 
q One can scarcely have too 
much cut glass—there is always 
some little vacancy left in the 
collection to be filled. 

@G Libbey cut glass is the 
world’s highest 
and finest ex- 
pression of glass 
cutting. 

@ There is no 


better. 

@ When we say 
‘‘the world’s best”’ we state a 
simple truth. 

q In your city or town there is 
doubtless one Libbey dealer— 
the most distinguished store in 
every case. In any event you 
should rest content with no 
glass less lovely than Libbey. 


The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 











is held CENTER-SHAFT 
by the | Ink-Stained Hands Necessar ag?’ No Lon 
<a the {| You May Write with Clean Fingers 
center | he Center Shat”f the original clean Penola. ane ink ays othe 
of the and on your fingers, Pens are held just as firmly asin the old styles, The holder 
lofder } cannot split, though, because there is no pressure on it; that’s a great point. 
poe one The Center-Shaft Penholder 
itatany looks like the ordinary kind on the outside; but the inside—the business 
Point aie a a fh how! thi See aad. Penholder w il 


make your writing easier and cleaner is tol 


this era of clean Snger Sipe. 


Enterprising statione: sell Center-Shaft 








for small girls. 


that will convince you in a minute and make you want to be up to 
rite us for a cop 


not, we'll supply you direct to introduce them; three vail wood "Saltese 
for ten cents; a handsome rubber one for fifteen cents; or three holders— 
one rubber, one rubber tip and one black enameled wood—for tw enty-five cts. 
THE CENTER-SHAFT PENHOLDER CO,, Box 72, HANOVER, PA. 

















ow 


in our booklet in a way 









‘Penholders If yo 
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CURRENT POETRY “ z 
FOUR POEMS BY RICHARD WATSON M Ovi ng 
nanan: ees, 
The Sonnet at Oo m e 
Best 
What isa sonnet? ‘Tis a pearly shell “Young Folks” 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; Xmas Gift 
A precious jewel carved most curiously; 
Burman in Buick Car Winning It is a little picture painted well. a) Patents 


212-Mile Race at Lowell, Mass. 


REMY 


MAGNETO 
“The Greatest Made’ 


Lowell, Sept. 6, 1909. 


Remy Electric Company, 
lerson, Indiana: 


Gentlemen:—I won the 212-mile race at 
Lowell, today with a REMY Magneto, and, 
as usual, did not know what a moment's 
ignition trouble was. Besides winning the 
race I also covered the fastest lap of the day, 
doing the ten and six-tenths miles in ten 
minutes and twelve seconds, conclusively proving 
that the REMY Magneto is the greatest 
magneto made, at high as well as low speed. 
I cheerfully recommend REMY Magnetos to 
all drivers of automobiles. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) ROBERT BURMAN. 


Over 100,000 Remy 
Magnetos Sold for 
1910 


Not a quantity user who 
helped make our immense 1909 
season but that has adopted the 
REMY for 1910. Besides, 
many manufacturers have adopted 
the REMY for 1910 who 
formerly used other magnetos. 

Our factory is the largest and 
best equipped plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to magneto 
manufacturing. 


REMY ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. 20 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Branch Distributing Offices : 
CHICAGO 
1400-1402 Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Automobile Bldg., 64th and 
Broadway 
DETROIT 
471 Woodward Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
406 E. 15th Street 


SAN F RANCISCO 






















What is a sonnet? ’Tis a tear that fell 
From a great poet's hidden ecstasy; 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song-—ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath, 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow 
falls; 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Steep as mid-ocean to sheer mountain walls. 


St. John’s Chapel 


Guardians of a holy trust 

Who, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offense 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just— 
Guardians of an ancient trust 

Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
Fling to earth these sacred stones. 
Give the altar to the dust! 

Here the poor and friendless come— 
Desolate the templed home 

Of the friendless and the poor, 
That your laurels may be sure! 
Here beside the frowning walls, 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust— 
Guardians of a holy trust! 


The Warrior-Priest 
(Bishop Henry Codman Potter) 


He was our warrior-priest, beneath whose gown 
The mailéd armor took full many a dent 
When, at the front, all gallantly he went, 

In civic fight, to save the belovéd town; 


Then did the proud, outrageous foe go down, 
To shame and wide disaster swiftly sent. 
Struck by his steel to flight—in wonderment 

To see that calm brow wear the battle frown. 


For he was courteous as a knight of eld, 
And he the very soul of friendliness; 
The spirit of youth in him lost never its power; 
So sweet his soul, his passing smile could bless; 
But this one passion all his long life held: 
To serve his master to the last lingering hour. 


I Know Not If I Love Her Overmuch 


I know not if I love her overmuch; 
But this I know, that when unto her face 
She lifts her hand, which rests there, still, a space, 
Then slowly falls—’tis I who feel the touch; 
And when she sudden shakes her head, with such 
A look, I soon her secret meaning trace. 
So when she runs I think ’tis I who race. 
Like a poor cripple who has lost his crutch 
I am if she is gone, and when she goes 
I know not why, for that is a strange art— 
As if myself should from myself depart. 
I know not if I love her more than those 
Who long her light have known, yet for the rose 






The 


aNLOSCONE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME The Phan- 
toscope brings life motion pic- 
tures INTO THE HOME, 

BY MOTION pictures, vivid as in 
real life, it both entertains and instructs. 

In a cavalry scene the troop is actually marching, 
the horses are tossing their heads, friends of the sol- 
dier boys are waving flags and handkerchiefs, 

TWO UNITED STATES PATENTS, granted, unquestion- 
ably attest its mechanical perfection. This machine 
stands about fourteen inches high, and is substan- 
tially built, 

ROTE THIS ALSO — The Phantoscope does NOT need 
the constant attention of an adult. Any child can 
operate it ALONE and UNASSISTED. 

The Picture Records are practically indestructible, 
and in manner similar to phonograph records, they 
are instantly interchangeable. 

Whether for girl or boy, let yours be 


“The One Best Gift, THE PHANTOSCOPE” 


Remit in most convenient form — your personal 
check, bank draft,’U 8S. or Express money order. 
SHIPPING WEIGHT, 7 Ibs, 


Ph d 
Two Records $3.50 
HAWKE MFG. CO., Washington, D. C. 
Send postal for booklet 











THE PAN-TOG CHAIR 


For $8.00 

A Gentleman’s Dressing Chair 

presses and creases trou- 
sers while you sleep. 
Positively prevents 
baggy knees. Saves 
time and money. Made 
of quartered oak 
golden finish, and : 
birch, mahogany finish. When ordering state 
finish desired. Shipped same day order is re- 
ceived if remittance accompanies order. Descrip- 
tive folder on request. 
CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 



















1216 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











POWER In The A. B. C. AUTO 
Power to go up the steepest hills or 

run at 30 milesan hour. Yet Simple, 

Practical, Safe and Durable. ? 










no repairs. 
most perfect type 
of reliable, low- 
priced automobile, 
16 to 35 h. p.; air 
or water cooled engine; 2, 8, or 4 passenger bodies. Write 
today for FREE Catalogue. Address 

A. B.C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG.CO., 3911 Morgan St., St. Levis, Me. 









Pneumatic Tires 














She covers in her hair, I’d give my heart. 


Fifty —— 

erican 
Cizers for $1 
With a TWIST HEAD—our 


new process that does away 
with paste ON THE MOUTH END. 


This is made in Wheeling, W. Va., by 
“7 children) in a clean, san- 








5% inches long 





























work, panatella sha, 

Nota cigar in America equals American Havanas 
at the price. We want to prove it. Your taste the 
sole judge. After smoking 10 (or more) if they are 
not the best you ever had for the money, if they 
don’t equal in quality most retail 3-for-a-quarter 
cigars, your dollar back on your own Say-so, 
without haggiing or Pp 

Buying this cigar straight from the factory you 
save three profits—salesman’s, jobber’s andretail- 
er's. Furthermore, you get a cigar fresh from the 
workman's table, its full natural aroma unimpaired 
by being carrie? in stock by jobbers and retailers. 

Send $1. State whether you prefer light or 
medium, We will forward the box of 50 at once, 
prepaid, This is not a sale unless the cigars 
please you; if they don’t return the balance and 
get your money. Reference R. G. Dun, Name 

E of Henry Dehmel, Proprietor. 
A TWIST HEAD CIGAR CO. 
D 1510 Market Street Wheeling, W. Va. 
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he Mattress with 56 Years 
Service to Prove Its Claims 


The Ostermoor process of making is not com- 
mon property, but belongs exclusively to Oster- 
moor and is protected by patents owned and used 
solely by Ostermoor & Co. since 1853. 

The difference between a genuine Ostermoor 
and an imitation is the difference between proof and claim. 
That the Ostermoor lasts twenty-five years or more with- 
out losing its original comfort and resiliency is proven by 
letters from users who have actually slept on Ostermoors 
for that many years. If you will send for our free book 
you can read these letters from people of prominence. 


@) The Mattress That is Built—Not Stuffed $ 
Any one who got in the way was quickly upset. I, 


had great difficulty in escaping with my camera, and | The statement that any imita- a stermoor sheets into 
had to go to the middle of the field, where several! tion will last twenty-five years Sm. the tick by hand. 
chiefs sat by me, and kept off the dancers. P e . f . ~ 

The dance began by al] the warriors entering the must be mere claim, since none } ; : 
arena in double column, trotting with long, slow of the imitations have been on Z - 
the market for half that time. 


strides, and chanting in perfect rhythm a most stir- 

ring song. A finer or more impressive sight it has 

or seven hundred of these well-built, naked men| A. cloth label printed 
in red and black, bearing 

our name and the Oster- 

moor trademark is sewn 


carrying their large shields raised in one hand, their 
long shining spears in the other, while from their 

on the end of every genu- 
ine Ostermoor. 


waists, placed horizontally, was the long sword-like 
Our 144-Page Book With Samples Sent Free 


knife in its red sheath. Few beads were worn. 
Many had their bodies painted red, white, and black 
in fantastic designs, while white or yellow patches 
of paint round the eye are a common form of decora- | 
tion. | 
Our book,‘*The Test of Time,’’ contains proof of Ostermoor merit and is handsome 
as well as convincing: contains over 200 illustrations—about beds; about sleep —some 
things you will wish you had known long ago. Of course, it also explains the merits and 
styles of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. This book costs you only a 
postal card; with it we send free samples of ticking. 


As the main body ran slowly round the circle, de- | 
tachments of five or six began to rush across the field | 
4t 
The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor 4 
dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us and we’ll give you his + 
2 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


PHOTOGRAPHING A KIKUYU DANCE 


Mr. A. Rapctyrre DucMore has been telling in 
Collier's Weekly of some of his experiences while 
tramping through East Africa. At Meru, in the 
land of the Kikuyus, a vigorous, active native tribe, 


ig 


he exprest a desire to see and to secure photos 
graphs of a ‘“‘real native dance.’’ Elaborate prep- 
arations were made and there was great excitement 
throughout the neighborhood until the day ap- 


pointed for the dance. 








Says Mr. Dugmore: 


People were coming in from every direction, al] in 
gala attire, the men with their well-decorated shields 
and gleaming spears, and the women with their best 
skirts and their finest beads. Before reaching the 
dancing-ground the men of each village were gath- 
ered together and instructed as to the day’s pro- 
gram. They then rehearsed some dances and worked 
themselves up to a proper degree of excitement, and 
off they trotted in a solid body to the clearing. In 
all about four thousand people, including performers 
and spectators, were present. A large circle about 
one hundred and fifty yards in diameter was made. 
At first the ring was irregular, but a few warriors 
armed with shields and spears, and singing loudly, 
ran round as fast as they could, clearing the field 
and driving the spectators into a well-defined circle. 

























Compressing the 


“TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 








i MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 

t. 6 in., 45 Ibs. $15.00 
ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 
t.6in., 35 lbs. 11.70 
t 30 Ib 


s. 10.00 

ft. 6 in., 25 lbs. 8.35 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 

In two parts, 50c. extra 


shouting and jumping with wonderful agility. For | 

nearly an hour this continued, yet I could willingly | 

have watched for the whole day. I have never seen 

men keep such perfect time, and their song was in- 

Spiring. 
name. But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores—make sure you’re getting 
the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark label is your guafantee. We will ship you a 
mattress by express prepaid same day your check is received by us when we have no 
dealer or he has none in stock. Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, if 
for any reason you're dissatisfied. we'll return every penny ot your money. The free 


One part of the dance, and quite the most spec- 
tacular, was the cattle-raid dance. In this the men 
vook—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW. YORK 


formed a solid body, some kneeling, others standing, 
while others again rushed round brandishing spears 
and shields, and of course shouting loudly. Then the 
whole lot would come forward with a wild whoop, 
and after going thirty or forty yards would drop 
again. In this way they came straight toward where 
I stood with the bioscope camera, and I could not 
help wondering what would happen if in their ex- 
citement they lost their heads and failed to break 
the ranks as they reached me! As a matter of fact, 
several men went into fits from nervous excitement 
and had to be carried off the field, and one couple 
got intoareal fight. Their method of using the shield 
was particularly effective: the man receiving the 
attack would drop to a kneeling position and catch 
the spear on his shield, and with a turn of the wrist 
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send it glancing off. One man lost his spear and 
resorted to the long knife, which, as he was being 
grabbed by those in favor of peace, he threw with 
great force at his antagonist. The fight lasted but 
a short time, and both combatants were put safely 
into jail until their tempers cooled off. 


Mr. Dugmore gives us the following account of 
other members of this tribe whom he met elsewhere 
on his travels: 


The Kikuyus of this part are by no means a fine- 
looking race. As a rule they are rather small. The 
women do most of the heavy work, and it is no un- 
common thing to see a girl of perhaps twelve or thir- 
teen carrying a seventy- or eighty-pound load of fire- 
wood on her back, with a bag of corn or a huge 
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gourd of water on the top of it. These gourds are 
hung by.a strap from the head. The father marches 
in front, carrying no more than his spear and knob 
stick, his body smeared with a sickening mess of red 
earth ati grease. The costume of the men is usually 
a red blanket or a brown cotton cloth hung from one 
shoulder, while the neck, wrists, arms, ankles, and 
below the knees are decorated with beautiful little 
beaded bands or wire, and often they dispense with 
covering of any kind. The women wear a short skirt 
of leather with or without bead work. It is fastened 
below the breasts, and parts so as to leave the knees 
free. Heavy wire ornaments are usually wound 
round the legs and arms and neck, and sometimes 
immense waistbands of beads and cowries are worn 
Ear ornaments are used by both sexes, the women 
preferring clusters of large beaded rings or heavy 
wire; in both cases the lobe of the ear is cut and 
stretched enormously. 

It is curious that the women have the head clean 
shaven or nearly so, while the men do their hair of 
wool in most fanciful ways, usually filling the fine 
braids with a mixture of their favorite red earth and 
grease, 

LITTLE STORIES OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO FIRE 

Tuo we have all read and well-nigh forgotten the 

of the San 


Francisco earthquake and fire of April 17, 1906, vet 


newspaper and magazine narratives 


many of the little personal stories, which throw so 


much light upon the workings of the human mind, 


remain untold. <A few such tales, Will Irwin opens 


his “story-teller’s pack’’ to retell in Success (Novem- 


ber). Among them are these: 


A printing-company operating in a_ five-story 
building employed a Japanese watchman. He had 
instructions to stay with the plant, no matter what 
happened-—--to stay always until relieved. The 
earthquake found him on the top floor, where the 
heaviest presses were set. He stayed with the job. 
Morning broke; fires sprang up from all-four quai ters 
of the horizon. Still he stayed with the job. A fire 
came his way, and a corner of the building caught. 
He satisfied himself that the stairs were clear, and 
settled down to wait until his quarters became too 
hot. Suddenly the floor sagged. Weakened by the 
shock and the fire, it was giving way under the heavy 
presses. The Japanese skipt down to the fourth 
floor. The presses came after him, Floor by floor, as 
he fled, the presses followed from above; he got out 
of the building a quarter of a second before that junk- 
shop of metal landed in the cellar. 

One of his employers was in a hospital with typhoid 
fever. That hospital lay in the fire-track; the nurses 
and doctors carried the patients to a house on the 
outskirts of the city. To the bedside of the typhoid- 
fever patient crept that afternoon a Japanese of sea- 
green complexion. 

“Tam sorry to say,”’ he reported, ‘ that the presses 
have emerged to the ground as the result of a con- 
flagration! rm 


A green Irish servant girl arrived in San Francisco 
the night before the earthquake. She transferred 
straight from Ellis Island to the Overland train— 
her cousin had a job waiting for her in San Francisco 


The roar, the shaking, the crash of furniture, 
awakened her; and next she heard the voice of her 
mistress: 

“Katie! dress the children!” 


A minute later, Norah, her cousin, burst into the 
room, crying ‘Hurry! It’s an earthquake!”’ 

Katie sat on the floor and laughed long and loud. 

“ Her head’s turned completely!” cried Norah. 

“*Me head’s all right!’’ responded Katie. ‘“* But I'd 
been thinkin’ that was the way they always wake the 
help in this country!”’ 


Portsmouth Square, the old Spanish plaza of 
the city, centers a Chinese and Italian tenement 
population. ‘ By all the rules of probability, there 
should have been a struggle of the races on Ports- 
mouth Square that morning. As a matter of fact, the 
Italians were stupefied and the Chinese accepted it as 
a matter of course. When the fire came their way, 
the Chinese took their treasure chests and the Italians 
their bedding, and trooped in stupefied silence into 
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the Square, where they camped out under guard of 
the regular army. On the afternoon of that first day, 
one, whom we will call Dr. Friend, passed the Square, 
dragging his trunk. An acquaintance met him. 

“Hello, Dr. Friend,’’ he called. A sergeant of 
regulars heard the greeting. 

“Are you a doctor?” he asked. 

“Yea.” 

“Well, there are babies being born over here in the 
crowd and we've looked everywhere for a doctor. 
Come over and get busy.” 

“T can’t refuse to help—but I've got a family wait- 
ing for me!’’ protested the doctor. 

“‘Get busy!”’ responded the sergeant, with a sug- 
gestive shift.of his gun. In that day a soldier had only 
to raise his finger and the citizen obeyed. 

Dr. Friend found three patients under a tent of 
blankets. Everything went nicely. By evening 
there were three new babies in Portsmouth Square. 
The doctor cut up an army blanket to wrap them. 
The sergeant halted an army ambulance which hap- 
pened to beempty. They laid out the mothers—two 
of them Italian and the third a Pole—on the floor 
of the ambulance, tucked the babies safely on the 
shelves, and drove to the temporary receiving -hospital. 

After the attendants had unloaded mothers and 
babies, the doctor and the ambulance started back for 
Portsmouth Square. An orderly ran up and stopt 
them. 

“Doctor!” he called, ‘‘which baby goes with which 
mother?’’ 

Dr. Friend’s mouth flew open, and his hands dropt. 

“I'll be d——d if I know!”’ he gasped. 


Up Market Street, ahead of that fire-belt which was 
eating the slow-burning redwood buildings at the 
cate of a block an hour, drifted the refugees and 
floaters, staggering under rolls of bedding and house- 
hold goods, dragging trunks, laboring with toy 
wagons. None but showed some astonishing effect in 
costume. Here was a man in trousers from the waist 
down, pajamas from the waist up; there a woman ina 
nightgown, walking-boots, and a fur coat. By con- 
trast shone a young man in perfect morning attire. 
His linen was clean, his trousers fell in a perfect crease, 
his shoes, even, retained their* polish. On his face 
was a calm, even bored, self-assurance. With his 
right hand he manned a cigarette, and under his left 
arm he carried a large picture in a gilt frame, the face 
turned toward his body. 

Two young girls noted him, and their curiosity 
overcame fear, grief, and bewilderment. 

“‘He’s probably a collector, and that’s the gem of 
his collection,” said one. 

“[ think it’s something more commonplace—his 
mother or wife or sweetheart,’’ ventured the other. 
‘Let's look and settle it.”’ 

So they threaded the crowd until they gained 
position for a look at the face of the picture. 

The treasure which the immaculate young man 
carried so tenderly was an enlarged crayon portrait of 
himself. 


To most, as I have said, this awakening spelled 
Judgment Day. The first rumble roused them. 
“ Earthquake!”’ thought the experienced Californians; 
and they lay waiting for the rumble to subside, as 
the little Californian earthquakes always do. But 
the tremble grew to an upheaval, and the upheaval 
to a sensation as tho the Dog Star was shaking the life 
out of the world. Then, in those of early Christian 
training, came the conviction that the Lord had come. 

Several have confest to me a feeling of exultation 
at this point, of the spiritual elevation with which a 
martyr awaited the lions or a Millerite awaited the 
coming of the Lord. The body, about to be destroyed 
in the overwhelming of the world, was nothing. The 
soul was all. 
sation. One part of the mind was confused, over- 
whelmed; the other was observing with an exagger- 
ated keenness of perception—was even smiling at the 
incongruity of falling pictures, cracking plaster, and 
tumbling water. 

A young woman who lived alone with her ‘nother 
had been given a “ musical’’ beer stein, so constructed 
that when it was turned upside down it would play 
atune. It went suddenly out of commission. Tho 
she inverted it and shook it and poked it with hair- 
pins, it refused to play. She out it away on a shelf 
in her room, intending to take it down-town for re- 
pairs. 

When the shock grew heavy her mother staggered 






To others came a certain duality of sen- 
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No man wants to present! 
his friend with a bad 
cigar—at Christmas or 
any other time. 


Last year it took more than one 


hundred thousand of my cigars to 





into her room. They stood in the middle of the floor 
clasping each other and literally praying aloud. After- 
ward, the daughter remembered that the perceptive 
half of her mind saw this thing and laughed at it. 
The musical stein had fallen down on its lid, and 
through the noise of their petitions ani the rattle of 
the falling pictures sounded this cheerful tinkling lay: 
“Oh, didn’t he ramble, 
Ramble round the town !" 


ramble, ramble. 


When, in the week after the fire, the Oakland ferries 
resumed traffic, a man stood by the after-rail looking 











fi)) the Christmas gift orders of my 
customers—orders for cigars for 
their friends. 

This was in addition to what 
they purchased for their own use. 

The total number of individual 
orders was over fifteen hundred. 

Was there ever such an endorse- 
ment of a business ? 

_ Here were over fifteen hundred 
different men who never saw me 
or my factory, who knew me only 
through my cigars and business 
methods; yet they trusted me to 
extend to their friends that most 
delicate courtesy—a Christmas gift. 

Naturally, it is more gratifying 
to my pride to have a man order 
my cigats for his friend than it is 
to have him buy them for himself. 

Please bear in mind, these cigars 
were not “* Christmas specials”” of 
**better-than-usual’”’ stock; nor 
were they of poorer-than-usual 
stock very much gilt labeled to look 
“*Christmasy.’” ‘They were simply 
the same high quality cigars that 
had so pleased my customers every 
day in the year that they wanted 
their friends to enjoy them also. 

Of course I want this business 
and appreciate it. 

I want your business. 

MY OFFER IS :—I will, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas, on approval to a reader 
of The Literary Digest, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining 
forty at my expense, and no 
charge for the ten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with them; if he 
is pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 





within ten days. Shiver’s 
My business grows by reason of | Panatela 

repeat orders—eighty-five per cent. EXACT SIZE 

of the cigars I sell are shipped on | 4ND SHAPE 











repeat orders. 
Every cigar is made right here in my own 
factory (and it is not a small affair, but a full- 
size business building in the business heart of 
Philadelphia), and I know that the filler is a// 
clean, straight, long Havana, grown on the 
island of Cuba, and the wrapper genuine 
Sumatra. The cigars are hand-made, by skilled 
workmen, in a clean, sanitary factory. 


from where he stood was a bush four or five 


at something in his hand. Another passenger, re- 


! garding him casually, saw him start, grunt, smile, 


and hurl the object in his hand into, the bay. 


The other passenger got a look at the object as it 
struck the water. It was a bunch of keys. 


MR. ROOSEVELT BAGS A RHINO 


Were animals formidable in direct proportion to 
their ugliness, the rhinoceros would undoubtedly be 
the most fearsome of al} beasts of the field o1 jungle. 
And when disturbed and angry in earnest, this cum- 
bersome and bulky brute is in fact no. mean antag- 
onist. Thus, while Colone) Roosevelt admits that 
the lion and buffalo are undoubtedly more danger- 


ous beasts than the rhinoceros, he confesses that 
one of the most ticklish of his African adventures 


was when he found himself directly in the path of 


a rampaging bull rhino. In the third instalment of 


his “ African Game Trails,” in Scribner’s Magazine, 


the ex-President tells of spending a forenoon shoot- 


ing eland, the largest species of antelope, ‘‘ beauti- 
ful creatures,”’ the bulls with coats of ‘‘a slatey blue, 
their great dewlaps hanging down, and the legs 
looking almost too small for the massive bodies,” 
while the “reddish-colored cows were of far lighter 
build.’’ One of these cows fell before the hunter’s 
rifle, but the day was to bring forth game more 
worthy of so strenuous a sportsman. One of his 
men came running up to tell of a rhinoceros only 
three-quarters of a mile away. In five minutes Mr. 


had 


aera the opposite hill-crest, where the watcher 


Roosevelt and his companion, Captain Slatter, ‘‘ 


| stood, and he at once pointed out the rhino.”’ 
| The huge beast was standing in entirely open 
|country, although there were a few scattered trees 
of no great size at some little distance from him. 
We left our horses in a dip of the ground and began 
the approach; I can not say that we stalked him, 
for the approach was too easy. The wind blew from 
him to us, and a rhino’s eyesight is dull. Thirty 


feet high, and tho it was so thin that we could dis- 
tinctly see him through the leaves, it shielded us 
from the vision of his small pig-like eyes as we ad- 
vanced toward it, stooping and in single file, I lead- 
ing. The big beast stood like an uncouth statue, his 
hide black in the sunlight; he seemed, what he was, 
a monster surviving over from the world’s past, 
from the days when the beasts of the prime ran riot 
in their strength, before man grew so cunning of 
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dream of our presence that when we were a hundred 
yards off he actually lay down. 

Walking lightly, and with every sense keyed up, 
we at last reached the bush, and I pushed forward 
the safety of the double-barreled Holland rifle, which 
I was now to use for the first time on big game. As 
I stept to one side of the bush so as to get a clear 


jumped to his feet with the agility of a polo pony. 
As he rose I put in the right barrel, the bullet going 
through both lungs. At the same moment he wheeled, 
the blood spouting from his nostrils, and galloped full 
on us. Before he could get quite all the way round 
in his headlong rush to reach us, I struck him with 
my left-hand barrel, the bullet entering between the 
neck and shoulder and piercing his heart. At the 
same instant Captain Slatter. ‘fired, his bullet enter- 
ing the neck vertebr ~. Piowiag,up the ground with 
horn and feet, the great bull rhirto, still head toward 
us, dropt just thirteen paces from where we stood. 
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aim, with Slatter following, the rhino saw me and | 
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HARVARD’S ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
FRESHMAN 

Amonc those entering Harvard University this 
fall is an eleven-year-old boy, the youngest who has 
ever been allowed to register as a member of the 
university. And as if such honor were not enough 
for Master William James Sidis, published details of 
his achievements go to show, according to the New 
York Times, that he is “the most learned under- 
graduate that has ever entered the Cambridge in- 
stitution.” He is the son of Dr, Boris Sidis, “a psy- 
chologist known on both sides of the Atlantic by 
reason of the remarkable discoveries he has made 
with regard to the working of the human mind and 
In this remarkable son 
H. Addington 


there may perchance be seen “ 


the nature of personality.’’ 


of a distinguished sire, writes Mr. 


Bruce, in Success, a 
vision of the possibilities that lie before the human 
Mr. Bruce asks us to visit with him, in his 
home im Brookline, Mass., this “little lad of eleven, 
with the open countenance, the brown hair, the clear 
blue eyes, the ruddy glow of health on his cheeks,”’ 


* race.”’ 


Go into his honae with him, and follow him up to 
his room. At first sight there is nothing to surprize 
or astonish you. On the bed lies, open, a colored 
p.cture book. Beside it is a volume of fairy-tales, 
one of Andrew Lang’s quaint compilations, “Alice 
in Wonderland” lies on a table, convenient to his 
hand. Note the mechanical toy on the floor, the 
checkerboard, the scattered dominoes. It is much 
like any child’s room. 

But look a little further. 


contents of that bookcase against the wal). ..Jt is wel) 


Turn and examine the | 


filled, you observe—packed to overflowing with books | 


of all sizes. Take one down and open it. 


see, it is a text-book on algebra. Here is one on 


As you | 


\ 


trigonometry. This other has to do with geometry. | 


Now we have a ponderous work on differential and 
integral calculus. 

No, these books do not belong to some learned 
mathematician.. They are not hefe merely because BJ 
there is no other place in the house for them. 


are part of this little lad’s library. Young as he is, 


he reads them with as much interest and enjoyment | 


as he derives from reading the Andrew Lang fairy- 
book or “‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

Does he understand them? Open that drawer 
and glance through the mass of note-books you find 
in it. The handwriting is but a childish, scrawl. 
Yet here are equations, theorems, abstract prob- 


lems in higher mathematics worked out with a thor- , 


oughness and a correctness that would be impossible 
to you or to me. Look at this exercise-book—this 
one with the brown cover. It contains a treatise on 
the properties of the fourth dimension, carried by 
the unaided intellect of this eleven-year-old boy to 
heights that would dazzle savants skilled in mathe- 
matical speculation. 

His powers as a mathematician have been re- 
peatedly tested by experts from Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Some have come scoffingly skeptical. All have gone 
from him in baffled amazement. When he was only 
nine years old, a brilliant young physicist, a valued 
instructor at the Institute of Technology, confronted 
the boy with a problem that had been given to him 
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Christmas Candy—all the fun of making it at home 
and a sure success if you use Karo—the great candy 
syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls*are famous. You can 


eat them more freely than other sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 


~Use it for 
» 0. Ginger Bread 
Cookies <=— 
“7” Gan dy “ye 





Eat it on | 
Bg Cakes 


>> Hot Biscuit 


Waffles 
CORN SYRUP 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best and purest syrup in the world 
for all table uses, for cooking and home candy making. »It agrees with everybody. 
As a spread for bread, you cun give the children all they: want. 

*Send your name on a post-card for Karo Cook Bodk—fifty pages including 
thirty perfect recipes for home :andy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. x “Ad, , New York 
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SOLD the past YEAR should 
convince YOU of _ their 
SUP: 'ORITY. 
They Add TONE to Your 
Stationery inthe Office, Bank, 
School or Home. 
Eazily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and fin- 
i ger. Can be used repeat- 
@ edly and “‘always work.’ 
Made of brase,: z sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong. No Slipping, Never’ 
All stationers Send 10c for sample boz of 50 
Illustrated booklet 


THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox that renders it so efficient as a cleanser 
of the mouth and teeth. Just try it. 

Of All Druggists, 25 cents 

Sample and Booklet free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK | 







assorted sizes. 


0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. NO1B 














Pears 


Pears’ Soap is not med- 
icated: just good, pure 
soap. Contains no free 
alkali to injure the deli- 
cate texture of “the skin. 

Matchless for the com- 
plexion. : 


‘Established. in or 





Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Garbage 


The Most Satisfactory Can There Is 
One-piece lid— fits over outside edge—no rain gets in—can 
may be heaped full. 
Heavy steel bands— 
Two-inch corrugations afl around can—greatest strength. 
One-picce body—o wooden strifs—no angle-irons. 





riveted—no soldered places to split open. 


One-piece bottom — 
tested to hold water. 
Three sizes each of can and pail. Known by the yellow 
label ‘‘ Witt’s,” and Witt’s name stamped in top and bot- 
tom. None genuine without it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t Waste time over imita- 
tions, for you’ll eventually buy Witt’s. Write us and 
we ll see that you are supplied mow. Address Dept. K, 


rim only rests on floor, Every can 


The Witt Cornice Co., 2118-2124 Winchell Avenue, Cincinnati, 0, 


Our readers are asked to mention’ THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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AND THIS HANDY 
CIGAR-CUTTER 


FREE for XMAS 


Morton R. Edwin Panatela 


is by all standards of comparison a 10c. cigar. 
It will satisfy the most cranky smoker of im- 
ported brands. It is fully 534 inches long, 
strictly hand-made, of choicest 
Havana tobacco—genuine Su- 
matra wrapper. It smokes freely 
and evenly—never chars down 
the side, but keeps burning 
coolly and fragrantly to the last 
toothhold. 


The reason this cigar is sold 
at $2.40 instead $5.00 per hun- 
dred is because I buy and sell 
for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I person- 
ally buy my tobacco direct from 
the grower in Cuba, and pay 
him at least five weeks before 
the tobacco reaches the U. S. 
Custom House. I buy for less 
and sell for less. 





I want you to be on ‘‘ Smok- 
ing terms’’ with my Panatelas, 
because you’ll buy them again 
and again—that’s why I am will- 
ing to send you a clever patented 
cigar-cutter free with your first 
order. This cigar-cutter retails 
at 50 cents. 


Send me $2.40 for 100 Mor- 
ton R. Edwin Panatelas. Smoke 
as many as you like—smoke 
them all if you want to, and if 
you then tell me that you didn’t 
receive more than you expected, 
I’}] return your money and we'll 
remain friends. 


If you want to know who I 
am and whether or not I runmy 
business on the square, if you 
have any doubts as to my making 
good if my cigars don’t, just 
inquire from any bank or com- 
mercial agency about me. If 
you don’t like the report you 
get, keep your cash at home. 





Actual Size 
[ustrated Price List sent on request 


Morton R.Edwin 


Dp. K 64-66 W.125*St. NewYork 
Make checks payable to Edwin Cigar Ce 















Rite-Lite 


Shaving and 
Dressing 


oN Glass 


Excellent 
XMAS 
: GIFT 


Rite-Lite Shaving Glass (¢..Dept.2, 238 N.Salina St.,Syracuse,¥.Y, 


Raises and lowers 5 
Slides 14 in. in 
front of window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Bevel piate mirror. 
Turns on swivel. 
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when he came up for his Ph.D. examination at a 
famous German university. The physicist had found 
great difficulty in solving it. The boy solved it with 
GRRE: ets 

Turn again to the bookcase against the wall. It 
contains, as you will find, works on astronomy, 
anatomy, physiology, geography, history, political 
science, the languages. All of these he studies with 
genuine enthusiasm. For the past few months he 
has been chiefly interested in the study of American 
history and government. Not long ago he showed 
me a paper giving his conception of the twenty great- 
est events in the history of the United States. It 
would have done credit to a university student. In- 
deed, it revealed a clearer insight into the philosophy 
of history than many a teacher of history ever at- 
tains. 

He studies the present, the life of the world around 
him, as earnestly as he does the past. Every day he 
takes the morning newspaper to his room, pores over 


its contents, and reads with especial care the news ; 


of political happenings. During the national cam- 
paign of last year, it was his custom to discuss its 
progress, the principles involved, and the probable 
outcome, not only with his father and mother, but 
also with visitors—with any one who cared to talk 
to him. Often he wandered down to nearby stores 
for the express purpose of engaging the storekeepers 
in a political discussion. You may depend upon it, 
when this boy is old enough to vote he will know 
exactly why he casts his ballot for any particular 
candidate or measure—and it will be a pretty dif- 
ficult matter for political orators to throw dust in 
his eyes. 

Besides English, he understands Latin, Greek, and 
German. At the age of seven, before he had even 
heard of Esperanto, he invented a universal lan- 
guage of his own, to which he gave the name of Ven- 
dergood. About the same time he invented an 
amusement device, which he told me he intended to 
“*sell some day to Coney Island.” The name he se- 
lected for it was ‘‘ Around the World in an Hour and 
a Half: or, A Stationary Trip,”” which shows, it 
would seem, that he has the advertising sense fairly 
well developed. 


Mr. Bruce goes on to tell of the educational theo- 
ries of Dr. Sidis, and his practical test of them in his 


son’s education. To quote: 


Among these discoveries none is of greater im- 
portance in the present connection than that of the 
law of latent energy, according to which every one 
of us possesses a reserve force which usually is util- 
ized only on extraordinary occasions, but which, 
under appropriate conditions, might be constantly 
drawn upon to increase our well-being, our efficiency, 
and our happiness. 

It is Dr. Sidis’s belief that in faulty educational 
methods lies the chief reason for our failure to use 
this hidden power habitually; that the methods now 
in vogue hinder rather than promote our full devel- 
opment; and that until radical reforms are adopted 
we must inevitably continue to live incomplete lives, 
groping and struggling through existence without 
the slightest appreciation of the secret resources at 
our command. 

In particular he is convinced that the process of 
education does not begin soon enough. He believes 
much as did the old philosopher who, on being re- 
quested to take charge of the education of a child of 
three, replied, ‘‘ It is too late.’’ In Dr. Sidis’s opin- 
ion the moment to begin education is the moment 
when the child first displays any recognition of his 
power to think. 

“Then is the time,” he once said to me, ‘‘when we 
should start to train him in the use of his faculties. 
He is bound to use them anyway, and we ought to 
see to it that he learns how to use them right. The 
longer we delay the harder it will be, for, with every 
succeeding year his brain becomes increasingly ‘os- 
sified’ and less receptive to new impressions. Every- 
body knows how hard it is to learn a new language 
late in life. The same holds good of all our acquisi- 
tions. The earlier they are acquired the more truly 
they become part of us, Teach the child, even as an 
infant, to observe accurately, to analyze and syn- 
thesize, and to make sound deductions. In a word, 
teach him how to think correctly. 

“At the same time, keep alive within him the 
quickening power of curiosity. Do not repress him. 
Answer his questions; give him the information he 





Do You Hear Well? 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now 
make a month's trial of the Stolz Electrophone 
in their own homes. This plan makes it 
possible for you to be very sure, before you. 
purchase it, that the Stolz Electrophone is. 
exactly suited to your personal needs. 


Opinions After a Test 


“Your Electrophone enables 
me to hear speakers over 60. 
feet away. Without it I could 
not bear their voices. It has 

improv tu he 
at least 508 and has stopper 
the head noises.’’ E. P. Rogers, 
159 La Salle St., Chicago. 

The Electrophone is very 
satisfactory. Keing small in. 
size and great in hearing 
qualities makes it prefer- 
able to any ! have tried. 
and I believe I have tried 
all of them” W.M. Hoyt, 
1 Michigan Ave, Chicago. 
_ The Stolz Electrophone- 
: is a tiny ELECTRICAL. 
less noticeable than hearing device which 
eye glasses. magnifies sound. It ren- 

ders drums, horns, etc., useless and leaves doth: 
hands free. Endorsed y ! thousands, including many 
world-famous people. Call at our office and make 
arrangements at once for a Full Month’s Home 
Test of a Stolz Electrophone. If you cannot call 
write for particulars and long list of satisfied users 
in Chicago and elsewhere who will answer your 
inquiries. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 58 Stewart Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Offices in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
Toronto, Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Boston, St. Louis, London, Eng. 





The Electrophone in use— 








a, Investments 


I would like a few more clients, pri- 
vate javestors and persons handling 
trust funds who would like their invest- 
ments to act them 7% while absolutely se- 
cure. First Vendors’ Lien Notes and First 
Farm Mortgages. secured by well-improved 
and productive farm properties worth double 
the encumbrance. Rich black land farming 
belt of Central Texas. Twenty years’ 
experience and not one instance of default 
upon interest or principal payments. 
Reference: Any Bank in Texas 
Eastern References on Application 


J.W. BUTLER 


President First National Bank 
Clifton, Texas 


Assets Over $300,000 
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use for concrete construction. DRAGON 
is the cement used in many of the largest ‘“re- 
inforced ” structures—the most difficult founda- 
tion problems. Wherever uniformity counts 
and the fire, load and water tests are most 
severe, DRAGON wins. 

The booklet we have just published is full of 
valuable information to anyone interested. It 
is free. So is the advice of our expert consult- 
ing engineer if you havea building problem to 
solve. When writing us please address Dept. W. 
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ERNEST R.ACKERMAN,Pres. 
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craves, seeing to it always that he understands your 


explanations. If his interests narrow, stimulate him 
to enter new fields of thought. You need not be LECTRI C IG HT IS N 
afraid of overstraining his mind. On the contrary, 
Ps 
VA a 


you will be developing it as it should be developed 

—will be habituating the child to avail himself of Pini WO snaps ace ‘ 
\) 

the great fund of latent energy which most of us, to DATING Y, VY e 


our detriment, so seldom use. Get him thinking : POS LaA ° 
correctly, imbue him with a wide range of interests, ; = VE R YON E wants Electric 
and you will soon find him manifesting undreamed- - Light—its luxury—comfort— 
of capabilities.” . : 

a ge cleanliness—convenience. Every- 


With the birth of his son, Dr. Sidis found oppor- . 
tunity to put his theories to a practical test. As a body can now afford It. 
You can now have Electric Light at 


psychologist he was well aware that the moment the 
child began to speak his great interest would be in 

% the old cost. Can you longer afford 
to use gas or kerosene ? 


















the sounds he was uttering; and accordingly he re- 
solved to begin his education by training him to 
identify and manipulate the elements of sound. 
Taking a box of alphabet blocks, he orally named 
each to the little boy—then less than eighteen months 
old—pointing out one as the “‘A block,’’ another as 
the ‘“‘B block,” a third as the ‘‘C block,” and so on. 
Day after day, with tireless patience, he showed him 
how the different blocks in combination represented 
different sounds. 

When, for example, the boy in his infantile efforts 
to speak uttered the sound, ‘‘ba-ba-ba,”’ the father 
held up before his eyes the ‘‘B block” and the ‘“‘A 
block”; and followed this by showing how, upon 
reversing the blocks, an entirely new sound—“ ab- 
ab-ab""—was represented. In this way, as a child 
not two years old, William James Sidis learned si- 
multaneously how to talk, spell, and read—and, what 
was of far greater importance in his father’s eyes, 
learned almost instinctively how to reason correctly. 

Before he was two and a half, he would sit on the 
floor for hours at a time, playing with the alphabet 
blocks and arranging them into word-combinations. 
Every word spoken to him was instantly analyzed 
into its component sound elements, and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to rummage through 
the blocks and bring together the letters represen- 
tative of that particular word. 

That this sort of training was actually developing 
in him remarkable powers of observation, interpre- 
tation, and deduction, was soon demonstrated most 
impressively. Wishing to familiarize him with the 
idea of time as well as with the meaning and use of 
numbers, Dr. Sidis, after teaching him to count, 
placed in his hands several old calendars, and ex- 
plained to him their purpose. The boy took them 
and made playthings of them, just as he had made 
playthings of the alphabet blocks. All the time, 
however, his little mind was actively at work, ferret- 
ing out the ultimate significance of the numerical 
combinations of the printed pages, and one day he 
startled his parents by announcing his ability to tell] 
on what day of the week any given date would fall. 
It was at first thought that by constantly playing 
with the calendars he had unconsciously memorized 
them; but, on testing him with advance dates, it 
was discovered that he had worked out, by the most 
profound analysis, a method of computation ena- 
bling him mentally to calculate any date demanded 
of him. He was then less than five years old. 

Meantime he had learned not only how to write, 
but how to use the typewriter. His father has pre- 
served a series of little books recording the progress 
of his handwriting from the age of three. He was 
typewriting at three and a half, and by four was | 
really quite expert in the use of the machine. All the | 
while he displayed an increasing thirst for knowl- 
edge. He was especially interested in scientific mat- 
ters. At five years of age he took up the study of 
anatomy, his interest in this subject being aroused 
by discovering a human skeleton, a relic of his 
father’s student days. 

“It was almost gruesome,”’ said Dr. Sidis, ‘‘to see 
the enthusiasm with which he studied the bones, 
identifying each by close comparison with the plates 
in a text-book on anatomy. Within a very short 
time, he knew so much about the structure of the 
human body that he could have passed an examina- 
tion creditably.” 

His mother, who from the first cooperated loyally 
with her husband in this unique educational experi- 
ment, sought successfully to cultivate the boy's 











The General Electric Company's Tung- 
sten Lamp has made this big reduction 
possible and at the same time gives. the 
most beautiful artificial light known. 


General 8 Flectric 
Tungsten Lamps 


The G.E. Tungsten is a wonderful improve- nearly three times as much light as carbon 
ment even over the G.£. £dison carbon incan- lamps. 
descent lamp, for 25 years the standard of the All over the. country thousands and thou- 
world. sands of public buildings, offices, stores, fac- 
In these new lamps the light source is a fila- tories and ee Snes ready been equipped 
ment, or-wire, made from the rare metal nets Bs! ees 
Tungsten insteed of carbon. bee rrmony adenits that electricity is better for 
This Tungsten filament when heated by the _ Sn ee a 


ane — ee becomes far more bril- besa ise Fight at hehail the aid cost. 

lant than carbon. : i Every day you go without G.E. Tungsten 
By the General Electric Company’s processes Lamps you pay more than you should for an 

Tungsten Lamps are produced which give inferior light, such as gas or kerosene. 


Electric Light How to Get G.E. 
History Tungsten Lamps 


In 1880 the General Electric Com- Any electric light company will: 
pany (then the Edison Electric Light The genuine . jag 'S p olla nt GE. _ Bteane 
0.) made and marketed the first Edi- G.E. Tungsten , gol and tell you all about their 
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Lighting during the last & years have ™onogram. get the best results from G.E. Tung- 
been introduced by the General Elec- Look for it! sten Lamps in home, office, store or 
tric Company. Insist {! factory. 


General Electric Company, Dept. 40B, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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This Com has furnished its patrons with first farm 
mortgages for twenty-six years. Hundreds of satisfied 
customers in all parts of the country. 
Write for descriptive list of securities and booklet ‘‘A’’. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


INVESTMENT 


Dox Linolet FIRST—It proves our confidence in the 
= machine; SECOND—By personal use, 


\\ v RCA you can positively tell, before buy- 
GS ing, whether it meets your re- 
Ses quirements. Each machine contains 
a) 16 feet of duplicating surface, 100 
et copies from pen-written and 50 
_ copies from typewritten “5 00 
original. Complete duplicator, eap size (prints 8& x 13 in. ). e 
The Felix P. Dana Doplieator Co., Daus Bidg.. 112 John St.. New York 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 
At the fellewing Keeley institutes: 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY The experience of this Company under its liability policies cover- 

ing 25,000 accidents a year has been studied in order to determine 
ACCIDENT what industrial accidents are preventable. From such data and from 
HEALTH data gathered from other sources, we believe that fully sixty per 
—— cent. of all fall within the preventable class. 
STEAM BOILER ‘ 

How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet of 

ELEVATOR 200 pages or so, prepared by us and now in press. 
PLATE GLASS Thirty thousand copies of this pamphlet to begin with will be 
BURGLARY sent to a selected list of policy-holders without charge. 
FLY WHEEL The price to the public will be nominal—twenty-five cents. 
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Giant Heater 


Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet 
or mantie burner. Re- 
uires no more gas or oil & 
chen for light; does not 
lessen volume of light; 
simply utilizes waste 
heat, Heat and light at 
one cost. Will heat le 
room comfortably in zero weath. 
mer. No ashes, no trouble, 
clean and odorless; mixes On Gas Flame 
and parities the air. 
the ing for sick-room, oy bed-room; 
heating water, making tea or coffee, etc. 
Send for booklet and _ testimonials. 
Price comple Oarriage prepaid. 
Polished Brass $1.50 " Nickel Plated $2.00 | 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days 


THE GIANT HEATER CO. 1164 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


IS YOUR HEARING 
AFFECTED? 


If it is affected in any way or to 
any degree you are sure to find 
relief by using the lately perfected 
electrical hearing devices the 


Aurophone and the 


































“SmileHappy 


ettian Marshall P. Wilder’s 
new book—“ Smilin ound the World ’”’—the best 
we 5 since Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad.” 
Wilder’s tour around the world gave him a great 
opportunity to see and hear the funny things people 
do and say. You see ten times as much as if you 
went with any one else, and Wilder keeps you laugh- 
ing all the way. It’s full Nl of world-wide laughs, its 
‘‘a merry-go-round of fun,” 


but don’t “> it muon 
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Price, $1.50 
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Connectives of By James C. Fernald, 


. The “connec- 
English Speech. tives” of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 
good English, This book is the best <r" 
guide to their proper usage. 12 mo, cloth, 334 ASA PE, 4 
$1.50 net. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP. 














The Aurophone is a powerful 
miniature electrical telephone 
which magnifies sound waves so 
that an affected ear may hear 
normally. The Aurasage by its 
action on the middle ear massages 
the ossicles so that the natural 
hearing may be restored. These 
two wonderful devices make. possi- 
ble the 
Deafness, 


A Letter from One of Our 
Patrons. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO.— 
Gentlemen :—After 380 years 





Aurophone in use 
Practically invisible 


speaking tube, and no one would 

know that I have been deaf. Your 

instrument has restored my hearing. Words are inadequate to 

express my gratitude. H.R. FRENCH, 6844 Peoria St., Chicago, Ill 
OUR FREE OFFER: 

With every Aurophone sent out we will for the next ninety days 
send the Aurasage without extra charge, which is to be used 
together with the Aurophone as long as you need it. The use of 
the Aurasage costs you nothing, and its use in conjunction with 
the Aurophone, is invaluable. Send the coupon below for the free 
booklet and for further details of this offer as well as a list of satis- 
fied users in all parts of the world, who will answer inquiries. 
BEARS EAR PHONE CO. (Inc.), 45 W. 34th St., New York 

Branch offices : 65 East Randolph St., Chicago ; 120 Boylston St., 
Boston ; 2 Suadicany St., Sc hoeneberg, Berlin ; 1168 Avenida de 
Mayo, Bue nos Aires, A. R.; 25 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, 
France ; 190 Yonge St. > Toronto, Can 
SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY wnaemeanei 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., 45 West 34th St., N. Y. City: 


Without obligations to me, send particulars of your 
special offer, 
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Money deposited on the Certificate 
plan with this old established institu- 
tion is safe because a First Mortgage 
on improved real estate accompanies 
each Certificate, together with the fire 
insurance olicy and other papers. 
They yield interest at the rate of 6% 
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childhood. He listened to them, he read them for 
himself, with all the intense eagerness of the ordinary 
child, and he remembered and interpreted them 
with rare facility and with a wealth of original de- 
tail. Before he was three he had memorized many 
of the simpler verses, and as he grew older he de- 
veloped a pronounced talent for elocution. 

Thus, by the time he had reached the age of six, 
when it was decided to send him to school, William 
James Sidis was mentally far in advance of other 
children of his years. Nor did his health appear to 
have been impaired in the slightest by the process of 
intellectual discipline to which he had been sub- 
jected. Physically he was as he is to-day—a robust, 
sturdy lad, abounding in energy, fond of games, 
ever ready for play. There was absolutely nothing 
in his appearance to indicate that he differed in any 
way from the average boy of six. 

Appreciating this, Mrs. Sidis, when she entered 
him at the nearest grammar-school, thought she 
would say nothing about the preliminary home edu- 
cation the boy had received. She merely answered 
the usual questions about his age, place of residence, 
etc., and then left him at the disposal of the school 
authorities, who informed her that he would be 
placed in the first grade. 

That was at nine o'clock in the morning. At 
twelve o’clock, when she returned to take him home, 
she found him in the third grade! And she also 
found several astonished teachers, insistently in 
quisitive as to the methods by which the boy had 
attained his extraordinary mental development. 

Within six months he passed through seven grades, 
an unending source of wonder and mystification to 
his successive teachers. Only in one branch of study 
could he be called deficient. Curiously enough, this 
was the branch in which he now excels—mathematics. 

He would not, and apparently could not, master 
the rudiments of arithmetic. As has been told, Dr. 
Sidis had taught him in his infancy how to count, 
and he was still a mere infant when he began to per- 
form his calendar feat. But the multiplication table 
seemed beyond him, and addition, subtraction, and 
division were to him nothing more than words. 

His father, however, was not at all disturbed when 
Mrs. Sidis informed him how dull the teachers found 
the boy in this respect. 

“Tteis not his fault, but theirs,”’ said he. ‘They 
do not know how to interest him in arithmetic. Let 
him once get interested in it, and he will progress as 
rapidly as they want—perhaps too rapidly for them.”’ 

The manner in which he set about turning his son’s 
mind in the desired direction is an object-lesson that 
every parent might well take to heart. There was 
nothing compulsory, nothing peremptory in his 
method. He did not scold the child, threaten him 
with punishment, or insist that he at once apply him- 
self diligently to the study of mathematics. In fact, 
he carefully avoided, for a time, all mention of the 
subject. 

His first move was to buy the boy, not an arith- 
metical text-book, but a box of dominoes, with 
which he taught him various games that involved 
adding together and subtracting the bright white 
dots-on the wooden tablets. Gradually, as the little 
fellow all unconsciously began to absorb the princi- 
ples of addition and subtraction, he led him to apply 
these principles to other objects than the domino 
dots, and, indirectly, to gain some insight into the 
mysteries of multiplication and division. He would 
give him, for example, ten or twelve lumps of sugar 
and bid him distribute them equally or in different 
proportions among the members of the family. Or, 
as they walked together in the street, he would com- 
mission him to make various small purchases neces- 
sitating a similar application of arithmetical princi- 
ples: -In this way he tactfully inspired his son not 
merely with a vivid appreciation of the practical 
importance of mathematics, but also with a desire 
to know more about it. 

Passing then from the concrete to the abstract, he 
began to set him little problems in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, to be worked 
out on paper without the aid of domino dots, lumps 
of sugar, or other external objects. Again, however, 
he at first appealed to the child's instinct for play. 
‘‘Here,’’. he would say, ‘‘let us see who can do this 
first,;you or I. Come now, add six and four and di-: 
vide by two. I wonder what the answer is?” Every 


-| day for weeks either Doctor or Mrs. Sidis thus played 


with their boy by “indirect suggestion,” as psy- 
chologists would call it, stimulating his interest in 
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mathematics. Finally, so effectually was his curi- 
osity aroused, a day came when, of his own accord, 
he began a systematic’ study of the subject that had 
formerly been so repugnant to him. 

After this it was no longer a question of urging him 
on, but of holding him*back. HiS acutely analytical 
mind enabled him to overcome, almost without ef- 
fort, the obstacles so terrifying to the untrained in- 
tellect of the average child. He advanced by leaps 
and bounds from rudimentary to higher mathematics. 
His seventh year, Which he spent at home, was a year 
of unremitting application to mathematical prob- 
lems, so intricate and abstruse that neither his father 
nor his mother could render him any help in solving 
them. 

At eight he entered the Brookline High School. 
Within six weeks he had completed its mathematical 
course, and was assisting the mathematical master 
in correcting examination papers of boys twice his 
age. But the study of mathematics by no means 
absorbed his whole attention. He became interested 
in and wrote a little text-book on astronomy. He 
wrote another little book on English grammar, and 
one on Latin grammar. He took up the study of 
German, and also of geography. His mind was in- 
cessantly occupied. He was always on the lookout 
for new worlds to conquer. 

It soon became necessary, however, to take him 
from the high school. Apart from his singular intel- 
lectual development, he was still a child like other 
children. The discipline of the class-room irked him. 
His fellow pupils, boys of fourteen to sixteen, might 
hold themselves in restraint and maintain order and 
quiet. He could not. He wished to talk, to run 
around the room, to work off, in one way or another, 
his abundant energy. He was continually astonish- 
ing and annoying his instructors by some display of 
physical activity, until at last it was deemed best 
to drop him from the enrolment. 

Since then he has pursued his studies at home, in 
the most literal sense educating himself, with the 
results outlined in the opening paragraphs. 


AN ARCTIC WINTER 
Captain Epwin CorFrin, commanding the steamer 
America in the Ziegler polar expedition of 1902-1905, 
tells in The National Magazine (Boston) of his ex- 
periences during the winter of 1904-05 at Cape Flora. 
Eight of the party lived in a portable house left by 
the earlier expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi; 


“the remaining seventeen,’ says Captain Coffin, 


“constituting the ship’s crew and myself, lived in the 
log-house which, with a small log-hut for stores, we 


also found there on our arrival. This house was 


made suitable for their winter quarters in the follow- 
ing manner: 


The house we occupied on Cape Flora had been 
double-roofed with inch boards, lapped over each 
other, the joints being carefully matched. These 
boards had since been blown together in such a way 
that they looked as tho piled up by a hyman hand, 
tho we knew that no mortal had been there. This 
was the work of the high winds—in fact, a heavy gale 
was blowing when we arrived on. Cape Flora. On the 
floor inside were about eight inches of ice, packed 
solid and frozen in. The three windows were all out, 
but the storm porch still protected the door. A large 
quantity of snow had blown in through the open 
window spaces, and with the leaking of the roof had 
produced ‘the ice on the floor, the atmosphere inside 
the house never being warm enough to produce a 
thaw. Had we reached there a few years later, we 
probably could not have cleared out the ice, as it 
would have completely filled the hut; but now we set 
to, dug it out, and repaired the roof as quickly as 
possible. While this was being done we lived in tents 
for about two weeks; the house then being fairly dry, 
the men moved in, but several of us remained in the 
tents until they blew down, when I concluded it was 
time for us all to get under a roof of a more solid 
description. 

Just after we lost the sun, I resorted to a little pond 
in front of the house. Here the ice had frozen toa 
thickness of about six inches, and I had it cut out in 
blocks which exactly fitted our windows, so if we had 


not an ice palace for the winter, we had excellent ice| 
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shutters. Then we took snow and mixt it with 
water to plaster up all crevices, thus keeping out the 
air and wind. It would have been impossible to live 
in the house if this had not been done, as the warmth 
inside would have counteracted the effects of frost 
outside, producing apertures permitting the frosty 
air to enter freely. Then we pursued the well-known 
Arctic plan of banking up our house thoroughly with 
snow, level with the roof, and about six feet thick. 
The roof was like that of a shed and hada very slight 
pitch. The house was built on the plan common in 
the severe climate of northern Russia. Not even a 
blizzard going at a rate of eighty or a hundred miles 
an hour could penetrate that snow wall. It also 
acted as a sound barrier, and soon we were buried in a 
silence like that of the grave. The portable house 
occupied by the eight members of the expedition party 
was never so comfortable as ours. 

Knowing that air would be essential once we got 
all banked up, I inserted a 20-inch-square ventilator 
through the roof. With our two stoves, one for heat- 
ing- and the other for cooking-purposes, the tempera- 
ture of our house during the day was about fifty de- 
grees, and even in the coldest weather seldom dropt to 
anything lower than twenty degrees above zero. 

The house was built for six, our party was seven- 


| teen, therefore our quarters were rather narrow. 


A snow house with only a small ventilator and no 
artificial heat will not go more than two or three 
degrees below freezing-point, which accounts for the 
fact that the Eskimos are able to preserve life without 
such means of heating as those we use. 


Cf the experiences and occupations of the party 
during that long and dreary winter at Cape Flora, 
Captain Coffin says further: 


During the months of light we had hunted all we 
could,—walrus, seal and bear, chiefly; having at the 
time we left Rudolf Island only two and a half months’ 
rations. We made every effort to provide for the 
long night which we knew would soon be upon us. 
I had spent many such nights in those latitudes and 
knew what to expect. 

We took in all eleven walruses and a number of seals, 
and removing the greater part of the fat, we tried it 
out, taking such parts as we could spare from what we 
needed for the support of our fifteen dogs, which we 
felt obliged to keep. In this way we got oil for light- 
ing-purposes, and the wicks we made as best we could 
from cotton or anything else that we could use. Our 
Norwegian engineer proved the most useful man in 
camp at this time, helping to get the stoves into good 
order and making lamps with some solder that we had 
with us. The lamp chimneys were made from glass 
bottles; I had two or three real chimneys but they 
soon got broken. We also had some wood alcohol 
and a little kerosene, enough for one small lamp that 
I had reserved for my m use. These lights did 
little more than produce a faint illumination, not 
possible to work by at a distance of three or four feet. 

After the darkness shut us in, we began to find the 
time hang heavy. Some of the men played cards, 
some mended their clothes, soled or otherwise repaired 
their shoes, for we had all sorts of supplies with us, 
and found a good many more among the Abruzzi 
stores. On one pair of shoes I put three different 
pair of soles. On an old ash-heap I found a pair of 
new soles with no trace of the uppers, and I seized 
upon them as a treasure, transferring the uppers of 
my own shoes to them from the worn-out soles that 
had become almost useless. We suffered from the 
lack of footwear, tho we manufactured it as well as 
we could from sealskin, which we had dried and 
tanned to the best of our ability; we never produced 
anything very satisfactory in this line, and it prevent- 
ed our taking exercise as we otherwise might have 
done. 

There was no special observance of Sunday by our 
party, except in the fact that it was the day I selected 
for distribution of rations, which I carefully weighed 
and gave out in equal portions. The food consisted 
of hardtack, sugar, butter, tinned meats and con- 
densed milk at first, tho later we were reduced from 
this comparative luxury to hardtack and butter, and 
even of those, I felt obliged to be careful... .... 

Perhaps where our lack of rations prest hardest, 
was in July, 1904, when our tobacco was usedup. We 
all loved to smoke, and the men would try any 
substitute. A man named Smith had come to the 
island at one time in a yacht, which had been wrecked 
close to the place where our house stood. Some of 
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| his life-preservers remained; t’ d with a 
substance which I believe to be i some of 
the men tried to smoke this; i work, tho 


they mixt with it all kinds of wood. One of the party, 
a Norwegian, took a sort of tarry substance, cut up 
bits of oakum and mixt the two together with wood 
alcohol; allowing it to burn about two-thirds, he tried 
to smoke this improvised cigar; he was a sick and 
sorry man that day. 

I had a dog-skin robe large enough to double over 
four times; it made a good bed, warm and soft. We 
removed all partitions from the middle of the house, 
substituting our berths to avoid the frosty walls. It 
was my habit to smoke in my comfortable berth and 
naturally scraps of tobacco became scattered through 
the robe, sticking in the long hair. It was rather 
amusing to see one of my men spend hours picking 
away at the dog-skin to secure enough of the coveted 
““weed”’ to make two or three cigarettes. If I had 
been possest of sufficient business enterprise to take 
advantage of his necessity, I might have accepted his 
offer and become owner of all he possest in return 
for granting him the privilege of searching my fur 
robe for these morsels of tobacco. 

One of the sailors, a new arrival at our camp, made 
a trade with a young fellow who gave up his whole 
allowance of butter for enough tobacco to make one 
cigarette a day; when a man has only hardtack 
and butter to eat, he has to be pretty fond of 
tobacco to part willingly with the best part of his 
rations for it. 

Before the long night came on I had owned several 
pounds of tobacco and when the men began to be 
hungry for tobacco I wis tempted to hide mine and 
keep quiet about it. Having been a confirmed 
smoker for thirty-seven years I rather wondered how 
I should get along without my smoke. It was a fine 
opportunity to test one’s will-power. After I had 
made up my mind to do without tobacco and had 
parted with my private supply, I occasionally had a 
curious sensation of having mislaid something— 
I would feel a sudden lack without knowing what I 
missed—then it would occur to me, “‘ I want a smoke.” 
I might not feel the impulse again for half a day, and 
this continued for a short time, but at last the desire 
for tobacco dropt entirely from me and I never 
craved for tobacco afterward. In April the year 
following our first summer on the island we got some 
tobacco from another camp. The supply reached us 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, and there was 
much rejoicing among many of the men who would 
rather go hungry than miss their smoke. [I felt rather 
strong-minded and said I did not know whether I 
cared to smoke again or not. Pipes were peacefully 
puffing all around me; the odor of the tobacco filled 
the air, and at last I said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I will smoke,” 
and filling my pipe I started. To my surprize when 
I had smoked about a quarter of it I felt as tho I had 
enough. We had a little parade ground, about five 
or six hundred yards, where we could walk. Istept 
out into the air where the cliff comes down with a 
drop of about 1,200 feet. Iwas as dizzy as a boy with 
his “‘ very first cigar’? and could not walk straight. 
That quarter pipe had gone to my head as no tobacco 
has ever done. ...... 

At last the darkness began to lift and the air grew 
warmer, but the thaw brought grave consequences to 
us; the house leaked badly where we had plastered 
it with ice and snow; we would have moved out and 
lived in tents but that the wetness of the ground 
would have made it worse outside than it was in. 

Very often during the months of daylight we stood 
on the cliff straining our eyes to see the longed-for 
relief ship; as the summer of 1905 slipt on we al- 
most despaired, but one day in July when hope had 
almost abandoned us, we saw one of the boys jumping 
up and down and supposed that at last his brain had 
given way under the strain. In fact, many of us were 
almost crazy ‘with the monotony and anxiety that 
were upon us day after day; we watched a moment 
and wondered which of us would be the next to go off 
his balance. When we went to him and saw what he 
saw, the long-looked-for relief ship, I don’t know 
whether we all jumped for joy or what we did, for we 
have no memory of our actions in that hour. Quickly 
each man gathered his little kit, ready to rush to the 
boats and leave forever that island where death had 
stared us in the face for sixteen months, and where we 
had almost given up all hope of ever again looking 
upon the faces of our loved ones. In our frantic 
haste to be gone, many of us left behind relics and 
records which we prized and later regretted the loss 
of. At the end of sixteen months, the relief ship 
Terra Nova had arrived, and we steamed to Norway, 
where our party divided, some going to London, and 
others to Germany. 
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T A Toy that 
is more than 
oy A Toy 


A toy that develops the child mind. 

Send for the free book of color designs 
in toys and all particulars on how to educate 
the child with atoy. This Toyland book is 
absolutely free, postpaid. Just send your 
name and address. Write for it today. 


Improve Your Child’s Mind 


With a Toy 


The new educational idea for children. Anchor Blocks 
engage the child mind in happiness, in orderly constructive 
thinking, opening the budding intellect to the wonders of its 
own imagination — inspires individual initiative—cultivates 
persistence and forms the basis of industrial art education. 
Teach the child while it ° 

Towers, domes, turrets, spires, minarets, 
logias, battlements, bartizans, moats and bridges ; veritable 
cities arise in reality at the child's touch as block on block 
of the colored stone fashion into fact the young dreams of 
achievement opening the child mind to the direction of 
thought that lead to higher ambitions. Anchor Blocks make 
truly Toylandin your own home. The Toyland book is free. 


Wonderful Ideal Christmas 
Dr. Richter’s |Gift for Children 


Anchor Blocks 


The best gift Santa Claus can bring to any child 4 to 16 
years. Made of colored stone—eternal stone—cannot break, 
lasts forever. Its fascination for the child mind grows with 
the child. It is the marvelous Toy that holds interest from 
babyhood to old age. Solves the Christmas Gift 
Problem. The very thing for Bachelor U 
Aunts and Grand, ext year or next birth- 
day give a supplement box. Anchor Blocks form the use- 
ful, dignified, refined gift for every child. You will be de- 
lighted to learn about these marvelous building blocks. 

R » Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks last forever 
as they are made of stone. Made in Rudolstadt, the 
classical Capital of German Toyland. 


This Book 
of Colored 
Designs sent 

















This free Toyland book is for you. 

Send the coupon or a letter or postal card. Your name 
and address brings the Toyland Book. It explains all. 
about these wonderful toys and tells how to educate the 
child whi.e it plays. The Toyland book is FREE—abso- 
lutely free, postpaid. Send your name today and get it. 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO.(of Rudolstadt, Germany) 
American Office, 215 Pearl St., Dept. 4039, New York 


Special introductory offer: Box of most won- 
derful stone puzzles complete, postpaid, 
25 cents. But send your name for the 
Toyland book with all particulars 

about the Toy the Child Likes 
Best, send forthe book even 
if you don’t want the 
special 25c box of stone 
puzzles. Send the 
free coupon 

















New York C 


Send me your Toyland 
and how to educate the child while 
FREE, postpaid. 


TE. od cg aN Guba a Ucles Olede bebekh oot cebelke 


If you want the stone puzzles enclose 25 cents, but this 
coupon alone brings the free book, Send thiv free coupon 
to-day, now. b 


“ Order is Heaven’s First Law” 
Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently cesemblon so you can instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
thebests THE NIAGARA CLI 
| Sample box by mail 15c. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York: 
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Send for BISHOP'S Free Booklet 


‘Worthy Christmas Gifts ’’ 


Showing over 100 beautiful and appropriate arti- 
cles for Holiday, Wedding or Birthday Gifts, prices 
from $1.50 to $95. 00. 

Bishop Furniture is appreciated by those of dis- 
mateo | taste ; it will bes st a lifetime, and always 
prove a daily reminder of the giver. 

We ship On Approval when and where you 
direct, guaranteeing safe delivery and prepaying 
freight to all points east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far to points beyond. 


$i9 50 buys this Genuine 
‘ Mahogany Sew- 
ing Table. It has drop leaves 
and two drawers with either wood, 
glass or brass knobs. Has remov- 
able trays and five compartments. 
Height, 28 inches. Size of top, 35x18 
inches. A $30 gift for only $19.50. 


$13.50 


buys this 
handsome 

Music Cabinet, 
in Golden Oak 
or $15 in Genu- 
ine Mahogany 
or Walnut. It 
has French 
legs, hande 
carved feet, 
graceful roll 
edge, adjust- 
able shelves, 
and drawer 
fitted with 
wood, glass or 
brass knobs. 
Height, 38 in. 
Width, 20 in. 
A $20 gift for $13.50. 


[For $29 75 we will ship this 

beneeeee f only ' large, luxurious, 
high-grade Genuine Turkish Leather 
ker. Made of the finest material 
throughout and will give a lifetime of 
comfort and satisfaction. Rockers of 
equal quality sell elsewhere for $50. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1,000 designs of depend- 
able furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms 
in Period and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third 
in buying direct. While this book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail 
it to those who are interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25e 
in stamps. This may be deducted from your first purchase. 

BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-31 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 

References: Any Grand Rapids bank. 





* Priscilla” Sewing Table 





“Mozart” Musie 
Cabinet 





Jefferson” Rocker 





















Oards, circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press$5. Larger$ls. Ko- 
tary $0. Save money. Print 


Your for < others, big profit, All easy, 
rules sent. Write factory for 
wn: catalog, TYPE, paper.&c 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Testimonials from Customers : A merchant writes: 
“I never saw a printing press in my life befure, od 
printed good circular first day.” A veces writes: ** 


helps my church work.’ oung man s “* 7] made Pd 
evenings in one week.” 





The Right Light 
« In the Right Place 


You can have the 
light just where you 
want it and just the way 
you want it. 

Pick it up and carry 
it into any room in the 
house. In the library, 
in pi parlor or in the dressing room. It is just the thing to 
read, sew or dress by. It is always ready - wherever you 
may want it and when you're through with it just set it away. 
For it isn’t confined to any particular spot, but can be used 
wherever there is an electric light socket. 

BADGER PORTABLE LAMP an be yo from 234 
<a 4 to 5 fee oly floor or 
t you may happen to ni ou_can 
—~e dent — landed ¥ ronan hy A light is as 
as its location. With the Badger you can get the light 


just where you want it. 
The Economical Light One kane i in a Badger Portable 
ha lozen in a 


chandelier. It gives you wal Pe h illumination right where 


it isn , and without waste. 
Just the Thing for Xmas! —_ Your electric supply dealer 
or department store has it. If 


he doesn’t happen to have the icin we will send our wit 


on approval, express prepaid. 




















1 deposit $5.00 herewith (price of lamp complete), for which please 
send we “*The Badger Portable Lamp.’’ If after a ten day trial 1 am 
not entirely satisfied I will return lamp and my money shall be promptly 
refunded. 


eee : 





THE VOTE-BERGER CO.,° 30 Gund St., La Crosse, Wis. 
— eo 








YOU can do a fe or better | 
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A SAGE OF THE WILDERNESS 


WHEN President Taft visited the Big Trees of the 
Yosemite, says the New York Sun, he was properly 
introduced to them by Galen Clark, 92 years old, 


sometimes spoken of as discoverer of the sequoia 


” 


groves,’”’ and John Muir, the Dunbar Scotsman, who 


“may be called the preserver of the sequoias.”” Mr. 
Taft could hardly have had a better guide than the 


latter, ‘‘who as geologist, floral and faunal naturalist, 
and wilderness roamer and sage is one of the most 


remarkable men of his generation.’”’ The Sun con- 


tinues: 


He is in his seventy-second year, and yet is as clear 
of intellect and almost as sturdy of limb and youthful 
in spirit as in those days when he camped in the soli- 
tudes of the high Sierras, companion of the bear, the 
water-ouzel’s only auditor, and poet of nature in all 
her forms and voices. A man must havea stout heart 
and a great soul to be at home in the rugged wilder- 
ness as John Muir has been, in her storms and snows 
as well as in her calms and golden moods, patiently 
learning the lesson of evolution from ice crystal and 
pine needle, hearing the music of the spheres as he 
meditated under the stars or toiled up the glacier, 
and emerging from the absorption and the fastnesses 
a sunny philosopher. 

John Muir constantly preaches the safety of the 
wilderness and the kinship of its wild life. ‘‘No 
American wilderness that I know of,”’ he says, “‘is as 
dangerous as a city home ‘with all the modern im- 
provements.’ One should go to the woods for safety, 
if for nothing else.’ Bears are peaceable folk— 
Muir ought to know, since he has met many bears in 
his time and never went armed; the rattlesnake is 
beautiful to look at and as harmless as he is hand- 
the Indians are dead or “‘ civilized into useless 


some; 
innocence 

A cool head and a sure foot have taken John 
Muir to the highest crags and down the roughest 
gorges without mishap so often that he can conceive 
of no peril in them. He describes only one climb 
when he felt uneasiness of the issue. Carried down 
a steep in the caress of an avalanche he experienced 
only exhilaration. In a gale in the great woods he 
scaled a pine to sway with it like a bobolink on a 
marsh reed, that he might be in motion with the storm 
and tremendous music. Nothing in 
nature, elemental or vital, has held a terror for him, 
nor has he ever acknowledged a hardship in exposing 
himself to her violent moods. Taking along just 
enough simple fare to sustain life, John Muir, sublime 
in his faith and sufficient unto himself, has gone into 
the deep Sierras for study and meditation: his trans- 
criptions prove his familiar footing with nature and 
that she has taken him to herself. We have called 
John Muir a poet, altho he is also a matter-of-fact 
geologist. In his books you find such ecstasies as 
he is describing the fountains of the Yosemite 


share in its 


| National Park: 


‘The small rills, with hard roads to travel, dropping 
from ledge to ledge, pool to pool, like chimes of sweet- 
toned bells, slipping gently over beds of pebbles and 


sand, resting in lakes shining, spangling, shimmering, 


lapping the shores with whispering ripples, and sha- 
king overleaning bushes and grass; the larger streams 
and rivers in the canyons displaying noble purity and 
| beauty with ungovernable energy, rushing down 
smooth inclines in wide foamy sheets fold over fold, 
springing up here and there in magnificent whirls, 
scattering crisp, clashing spray for the sunbeams to 
iris, bursting with hoarse, reverberating roar through 
rugged gorges and boulder dams, booming in falls, 
gliding, dancing with cool soothing murmuring through 
long forested reaches richly embowered—filling the 
grand canyons with glorious song, and giving life to 
all the landscape.”’ 

John Muir is no unsocial hermit, but kindly and 
genial and modest as becomes a great man. Mr. Taft 
must have found him human and companionable, as 
Emerson, Asa Gray, Sir Joseph Hooker, and hosts of 
distinguished men have known him to be. It is ony 
when such people look up Muir that the world hears 
of him—the average man has to brush up his informa- 
tion to draw him from the obscurity which is so con- 
genial to him. But in spite of himself he can not pass 
from memory so long as endures the vast’ Alaskan 
glacier named after him. 








AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
for Husband 

for the Wife 
for Anyone 














Before you decide what 
gift you will give this year, send for our beautiful 1910 catalog 
of the easy, luxurious, comfortable 


air, 


“* The Push-Button Kind’’ 
You can’t buy a better present. By simply 
pressing a button you get any one of nine 
easy, restful positions. $10 to $60—all 
woods, al) upholsterings. At dealers— 

but send for catalog to make A 
selection. 


The Royal Chair 


Company 
148 Wall St. 


Stureis 
Mich. 200,000 
in Use 
Fine 
For 








Convalescents 


Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Jet agence pe 3 onl py the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
1 papers and documents. Miagara Clip Co., N.Y. 














Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as well as train horses forthe saddle; teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 
never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience. 
Hundreds of successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, ‘Riding 
and Training the Saddle Horse.’’ Free on request. 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 409 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges.— 
NEW DESIGNS 
90 Picture Backs 
LARGE INDEXES 


=](e)'4e15 = 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25¢ Card Made 


More Sold Than All 
Oh dal-1 aan Oxolenl e) i at-ze! 


OF EC tet RULES OF CARD GAMES, 
OYLE UP TO DATE 
TAM F FALS 
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For Children 


—Under § years 
—Between 5 and 10 years 
—Between 10 and 15 years 


Start a Home Library this year for 
the children. 


Let the foundation be a few good 
books in a 


Globe Wervicke 


eo 
Bookcase Unit 
We furnish lists of the ‘‘World’s 
Best Books” for ‘‘Kiddies’’ as well as 
“Grown-ups’”’— besides an art cata- 
logue replete with interesting plans 
for the home. 


Write Dept. V today for both 
publications. Sent free. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
The Presto Music Turner and Holder ? 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Turns music instantly—a page at 
atime—and again, if desired. returns it to place of beginning— 
whether music is in book or loose sheet form. Enables the selec- 
tion to be rendered as smoothly and as evenly as though written 
entirely on one page. For use on piano, organ or music stand ; 
and is so simple in construction that a child can operate it, there 
being nothing to get out of order. Can be operated either by hand 
or foot. Is endorsed by the musical profession. Comes packed in 
8 neat box not larger than a music roll. 

Price, $8.50 delivered ; and if not found to be perfectly satis- 
factory it may be returned and money will be refunded. 

Reeeived Grand Highest Award at Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition 
Booklet sent upon request. 
MECHANICAL SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


20 E. 42nd St., N.Y. City. Alderson, Penna. 


KLIP BINDERS 


Sell upon intrinsic merit. _ Free illustrated price-list. 
We have no “follow-up system.” 
H. H. BALLARD Pittsfield, Mass. 















$5 to $40 
Saved 


on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan. 


Write for our Catalog No.525 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That’s all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of ourcustomers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons. 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manutfacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Freight 

prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. £ 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


‘A Kalamazes 















Direct to You 


Our readers are 


THE LITERAI 


DIGEST 


THE SPICE 


ey 


Truth and the Tiger.—‘‘ Truth crusht to earth 
will rise again,” said the ready-made philosopher. 

“Yes,” answered the discouraged New Yorker, 
:‘but Tammany frequently does the same thing.’’— 
Washington Star. 


Thrift, Thrift, Horatio.—John D. Rockefeller 
never wearies of impressing on the young the folly 
of mean and parsimonious habits. In one of his 
most recent interviews he said: 

“These miserly people resp nothing but discom- 
fort from their false economies. Take, tor example, 
the case of Mrs. Silas Long of Sussex. 

“**Martha,’ said old Silas one fall day, ‘I think 
I'll go and get a few apples from the orchard.’ 

“He looked at her timidly. She said: 

““* Well, be careful now, Si, only to pick the bad 
ones.’ 

‘** Suppose there ain’t no bad ones, Martha?’ 

“*Then ye'll have to wait till some goes bad, of 
cotfrse,’ the old lady snapt. ‘We can’t afford to eat 
good, sound fruit wuth three cents a bushel.’ ’— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Will-power.—Hr—‘‘So your husband has given 
up smoking? It requires a pretty strong will to 
accomplish that.” 

SHE—" Well, I'd have you understand that I have 
a strong will.”—New Zealand Free Lance. 


A Permanent Job.—CaLLer—'Snip & Co. have 
employed me to collect the bill you owe them.”’ 

OwEns—" You are to be congratulated, sir, in se- 
curing a permanent position.” —Tit-Bits. 


When It’s a Failure.—‘‘I hear Binks says mar- 
riage is a failure.” 

“It was in his case. She married the other fellow.” 
—Los Angeles Express. 


Reasonable.—In 1747 Mr. John Brown was in- 
vited to become the pastor of a church at Hingham. 
There was but one opponent to his settlement, a 
man whom Mr. Brown won over by a stroke of good 
humor. He asked for the grounds of his opposition. 
“I like your person and your manner,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘but your preaching, sir, I disapprove.’ 
“Then,” said Mr. Brown, “we are agreed. I do not 
like my preaching very well myself, but how great 
a folly it is for you and me to set up our opinion 
against that of the whole parish.” The force of this 
reasoning appealed to the man, and he at once with- 
drew his objections.—The Christian Register. 


Squaring the Family Circle.—Smith walked up 
the street the other evening with a box of chocolates 
under one arm and a big package of meat under the 
other. 

“Hello, Smith,’’ said Brown, “gone in for house- 
keeping? I didn’t know you were married.”’ 

“T’m not yet.” 

“What are you doing with those chocolates and 
meat, then?” 

“Going to see my girl.”’ 

“Do you have to furnish the family with meat 
already?” 

‘Oh, no; the sweets are for the girl and the meat 
is for the dog. I have to square both.”’—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Dangerous Beasts.—The teacher had been tell- 


ing the class about the rhinoceros family. ‘‘ Now, 
name some things,’’ said she, ‘‘that are very dan- 
gerous to get near to, and that have horns.”” ‘‘ Au- 


tomobiles!’’ replied little Jennie Jones, promptly. 
—New York World. 


Distant Relationship.—‘ Are you related to 
Barney O’Brien?’’ Thomas O’Brien was once asked. 
“Very distantly,’ replied Thomas. ‘“‘Il was me 
mother’s first child—Barney was th’ sivinteenth.” 
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EEP BABYS. 
KIN CLEAR 








By the Constant Use of 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted, when necessary, by Cuti- 
curaOintment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients preserve, 
purify and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and 
children, prevent minor e.uptions 
becoming chronic, and soothe and 
dispel torturing, disfiguring rash- 
es, itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings. Peace falls on distracted 
households when Cuticura enters. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d‘Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Cuticura Book, post-free, 32 pages of valuable 
‘nformation on Care of the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 














—Chicago Daily Socialist. 





A Useful Xmas Gift 


for the Home that will be of 
service to every member of the 
family—the ‘‘ Yale”’ Revoiving 
Cloak and Hat Tree. The most 
serviceable device of the kind 
made. It takes up very small 
space, accommodates a dozen 
cloaks, six hats and umbrellas. 
Made entirely of Metal, 
Polished Old Copper Finish, 
height 6 feet, hook length 1144 
inches. Head piece revolves, 
making it easy to use all hooks. 

The ‘* Yale ’’ is also unequaled for 
Physicians’ and Dentists’ Reception 
Rooms. Don't delay. order to-day— 
price complete $3.50. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributers 
1187 Ashland Block, Chicago. 111. 





asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Appreciated Xmas Gift 


What more acceptable gift can you imagine than a luxuri- 
ous office cushion ? f 
It will give the recipient real office luxury. It will make 
those long busy hours at the 
office more comfortable. 
A Kenyon lasts for years. 
It is a constant reminder 
of your thoughtful gener- 
osity. This is not like 
many Xmas gifts that 
last but a few days and are 


soon forgotten. 


The Kenyon Fibre Cushion 


is an elegant cushion in fine leather finish. [tis filled with 
a downy silken fibre treated specially by our own patented 
process. 3 4 
That is why it keeps its shape and wears indefinitely. 
We will make to your order, in either Tan, Black or 
Maroon, a Kenyon Fibre Cushion to fit any chair. ; 
Let us quote you special] prices on cushions for your win- 
dow seat or for any other purpose --any size —any shape 
Orders reaching us before December 15 will be delivered 
in time for Xmas. 
Ask us for samples of assorted coverings and 










rices. 


Mail coupon with paper pattern exact size and shape of | 


chair or window seat to be covered. 
FREE TRIAL CERTIFICATE————- - 


The R.L. KENYON CO., Dept. 11, La Crosse, Wis. 

Send cushion, express prepaid, as per paper pat- 
tern, After ten days rant send you the cushion or 
from $1.75 to $2.50, according to size. 





Dealer’s Name 




















Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
Lions. ee er 74 
Adopted by over doy Dusiltss Voneges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Kvening Sé¢hools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpata 
Mr, Field 258 page Home Study cotaleg free, Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
De 55, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Actual Nugget of Gold Scarfpin. Unique Xmas Gift, Made of pnre 


gold ore mounted in rough as taken from mine. Handsomest scarfpin 
loney refunded promptly if dissatisfied. Send #1, money order or 
currency, today and get pin by return mail. J E.COLU.1E, Dept. 12. 2332 
Mission 8t., San Francisco, Cal, Cigar Dealers—Write for cireular. 


TYPEWRITERS maces 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at to 3g M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
te Apply'on Prise. Shipped with privilege of 
Sxamination, GH Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t.,Chieage 


* ® 
Mount Beautiful Birds 
‘h a, to mount and stuff 
Animals, ds, Fishes, 

















We can teach you 

Birds, me Hea 

‘Tan Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Ccst very low. Success guare 
antecd, big profits: Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. (orthwestern 






School of Taxidermy 4039 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


ARSIFAL 





An Intimate Apprecia- 
tive Description of this 

Masterpiece. By R. H. Hawets. Cloth, 4o cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














Are Your Manuscripts Returned ? 
IF SO, YOU NEED 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts i. Printer 


the 


Containing directions to authors as to the 
manner of preparing copy and correcting 


proofs, with suggestions on submitting 
manuscripts for publications. 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Associate Editor of The Standard Dictionary 


The Mail, New York: “*The most exhaustive and 
the most succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 


12mo, Cloth Binding, 148 Pages, Clear Print 
Price, 75 Cents 


ee 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Unprofitable Smartness.—A London clothier 
was never known to acknowledge that he didn’t have 
anything a possible customer might ask for. One 
day a customer entered the shop and asked if he 
had any trousers made especially for one-legged 
men. 

“Certainly,” 
do you want?” 

“Dress pants,”’ said the man. 
got.”’ 

Hurrying into the rear of the shop, the enterpris- 
ing merchant snatched a pair of trousers and snipped 
off the right leg with a pair of shears. Hastily turn- 
ing under the edges he presented them to the cus- 
tomer. 

“That’s the kind I want. 

“Thirty shillings.” 

““Well, give me a pair with the left leg off.” 

A month later the clothier was pronounced con- 


valescent and on the right road to recovery.—The 
Sacred Heart Review. 


replied the merchant. ‘‘What kind 


“The best you've 


What's the price?” 


Not So Serious.—Trp—‘‘ Isn't Tom 
rather seriously of getting married?” 

Nep- “He couldn't have thought very seriously 
about it, for he has gone and done it.’’—Brooklyn 


Life. 


thinking 


Not Half Bad.—YounG Woman (adoringly)— 
“Tt must be awfully nice to be wise and know—oh— 
everything!" 

YALE SENIOR—“‘ It is.”"—Y ale Courant. 





A Mighty Metaphor.—This comes from an 
article which appeared in a leading New York paper 
Jast month, ** When Dr. Frederick Cook stamped his 
mukluks on the icy hub of the earth’s axle, he switched 
into his identity the colossal current of unrivaled 
fame, and instantly became a magnet.” —Christian | 
Life. | 

A Favor.—Little Dorothy’s papa had been very 
ill with appendicitis, but at last she was permitted 
to see him. When the nurse came to take her away 
she hung back a moment. 

“Haven't I been very quiet, pa?” 

“Yes,” whispered the parent. 

“‘Then won’t you do me a big favor, papa?” [ 

“Certainly, what is it, my child?” ) 


“ Ra , : { 
Let me see the baby.’’—Des Moines Register and } 
Leader. | 


\ 

Ten hon | 

There Are Others.—aA big-hearted Irish poli- 
tician in a Western city had just left a theater one | 
night when he was approached by a beggar, who 
said: { 


| 

“Heaven bless your bright, benevolent face! <A | 

little charity, sir, for a poor cripple.” 
The politician gave the man some coins, saying: 

“*And how are you crippled, old man?” } 

“‘Financially, sir,’’ answered the beggar, as he | 


made off.—Lippincott’s Magazine. \ 


Rimes Out of Reason 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rhymed with “‘freak’’? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say ‘‘sew,” but likewise ‘‘few”’; 
And the maker of verse 

Can not cap his ‘‘horse’”’ with ‘‘ worse’’? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as ‘“‘heard’’; 
“Cord” is different from “ word”’; 

“‘Cow”’ is cow, but ‘‘low”’ is low; 

“Shoe” is never rimed with “foe.” 

Think of ‘‘hose”’ and ‘‘dose”’ and ‘‘lose"’; 

And of ‘‘goose”’ and of ‘‘choose.”’ 

Think of “comb” and ‘‘tomb” and “bomb”; | 
**Doll” and ‘‘roll’”’ and ‘‘home’’ and “‘ some.” 
And since “pay” is rimed with “say,” 

Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
We have “blood” and “food” and ‘‘ good "’; } 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 
Wherefore ‘‘done,” but ‘‘gone” and “‘lone”’? 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sounds and letters disagree. 








—The Church Review. | 





**The Laugh Trust—Their Book”’ 


HUMOROUS 
HITS << 


HOW TO 
| HOLD AN AUDIENCE 


BY 


GRENVILLE 
KLEISER 
Author of 

















*How to Speak in Public’ 


A new collection of 
successful recitations, 
sketches,stories. ms, 
monologues. e fa- 
vorite numbers of favor- 
ite authors and enter- 

ers. The book also 
containspracticaladvice 
onthe deli. eryof the se- 
lections. The latestand 
best. book for family 





gs, for 
elocutionists, orators, 
after-dinner speakers, 
and actors. 
ELSIE JANIS, the wonder- 
fully clever protean actress, 
says: “I can not speak in too 
high praise of the opening re- 
marks, Ifcarefully read, will 
Greatly assist, Have several 
books of choice selectwas, 
but I find some in ‘ Humor- 
ous Hits’ never Ppub- 


Cloth, t2me, $16 pages 
Price,$1 nets;postpaid$1.21 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


OOMPANY 
44-80 E. 284 St., New York 




















Who Wrote 
“The Doxology” —“Nearer My J 


God to Thee” —“ Come, Holy Spirit, (345 
Heavenly Dove” —“A Charge to 38 

cep 1 Have” —“Asleep in Jesus, [09] 
Blessed Sleep” — “Awake, My 
Soul, Stretch Every Nerve" —“ Blest Be 
The Tie That Binds” —“Rock 


of Ages Cleft for Me”? 


Lh fact, many of 


The Hymns 


which in childhood we learn 
and cherish through life; which 
at the bier of some beloved one we 
listen to with moist eye; which at 
the close of ahappy Sabbath day 
we sung at the seashore, in the 
mountains or at the fireside. 


We Love 


to hear them sung again and again 
and never tire of them. Some of 
life’s tenderest chords are insepar- 
ably bound up with these hymns so, 
that in death they are the touch- 
stones for sorrowing hearts that 
revere our memory. No book could 
afford you greater spiritual re- 

reshment than just such a work as 
ts here brought to your notice. Get 











e 
English 
Hymns: 
their Authors 
and History, 
by Rev.Samuel 
W. Duffield, D.D. 
cites in alpha- 
betical order 
the first lines 
of over 1500 
hymns, giving 
a brief biogra- 
phy of author 
and circum- 
stances attend- 
ing its compo- 
sition. 8vo, 


cloth. 675 pp. 
$3.00. 
















Bishop Vincent 
says: “It is in- 
valuable in 
32 omoting 


it and read it; you'll sing these we 
hymns with new meanings in them &@ An indis- 
—the hymns you love. pensable book 
to afull appre- 
So Well? {sez 
oO e s vorite hymns. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 




















By J. C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A WORKING 


GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Just issued 
x2mo, cloth, $1.g0 net; by mail $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The 


The One Best Gift 


Gift of 


The | 


5% FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE NOTES 


$500 Denomination; maturities one 
to twenty years. Interest payable 
semi-annually. 

Security in every case is of UNQUESTIONED 
character. All papers prepared by us. Wecol- 
lect all interest coupons and principal notes for 
purchasers of these securities free of charge. 
Buy the boy or girl one for a Christ- 
mas Present, that will mature the 
year they become cf age. 

It will be a fine present, with twice yearly re- 
q minder to the recipient of your wise forethought. 
j Write us for circulars giving full details of 
Notes we are offering. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $9,500,000 


| Mercantile Trust Co., 
IL 


‘i — Senin 


oe 








SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Family Politics,—Knicker—" Jones thinks he 
is boss.” 

Bocker—“ But his wife is the board of estimate.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 





A Bear Story.—‘ Have you ever heard the story 


| of ‘Algy and the Bear’”’? asked a boy of his father. 


| 


| wheels,’ —Catholic News. 
} 





IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS | 


BOOK 
HOLDER 


oe oe 


nerve strain. 


which holds pret oe 


position while "you 
read. Saves eye and my right hand,’ 


to chair or rocker. Sent postpaid for 


$25 50. 3. Nickel or an Comat finish, 


THE REST-U BOOK HOLDER -. 2164 E. Seventy-Third St., 
Cleveland, O| 


Booklet for asking. Live Agents ‘wanted everywhere, | Journal. 








The Emmanue) Movement or 


IMENTAL 
HEALING 


—— 





A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel 
Movement, showing how its principles can 
be applied in promoting health, curing dis 
ease and in enriching our daily life.’—By 
Robert Macdonald, Minister of the Wash- 
ington Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

**It is well worth reading, especially that part which 
deals with the principles of the Emmanuel Movement 


by question and answer’”’—Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., LLD., New York. 


Handbooks Recommended: 


‘*I asked Dr. Worcester what medical writers he foi- 
lowed for authority and sanction. He put in my hand 
Dr. Paul DuBois’ ‘ Psychic Treatment of Nervous Dis- 
orders’ and Dr. Schofield’s illuminating work of the 
British Medical Society on ‘The Mental Factor in 
Medicine.’ ’’—Rev. Or. Robert Macdonald, 
Brooklyn. From Sermon, preached February 24, 1908. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
By Dr. Paul BuBois, University of Bern, 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D ,and 
William A, White, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 471 
pages. Copius Index. Price, $3.00 net: 
postpaid, $3.25. 
THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE 
or THE FORCE OF MIND 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C-S.E. 
London, Eng. 12mo, Cloth, 374 pages. 


antes 





Price, $2.15, postpaid. 
Rev. Sr. s Samuel McComb, Emmanuel 
Church, sae | d them 
the wufferers near come to us, and it will give me a oh 
ure to continue to do so.’ 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





Mind, Religion and Health| 


| 








‘It’s very short. 
* Algy met a bear. 
The bear was bulgy, 
The bulge was Algy.”’ 
—London Daily News. 
All That Was Left Of It.—First Autoist—‘ Is 
that the same automobile you bought this spring?” 

SEconp AuTtoist—“‘ All except the body and three 





A Simile.—‘ What a beautiful sight it is, Mrs. 
Bates, to see your two little boys always together!” 
the summer boarder exclaimed, in an ecstasy, on the 
approach of Bobby and Tommy Bates, hand in 
hand. ‘‘Such brotherly love is as rare as it is ex- 
quisite.”” 

Mrs. Bates nodded in pleased assent. 

“*T tell Ezry,’’ she said, ‘‘that they’re as insep’r’ble 
as a pair of pants.” —The Youth's Companion, 

Apropos of that Bust.—Motto for Dr. 
Veni, vidi, da Vinci.—Punch. 





. Bode: 


The Syndicated Hero.— Let one man stand at 
* Horatius quoth, quoth he. ‘Let 
one abide at my left side and keep the bridge with 
me. Three men, | wot, can make it hot for caitiff 
foes like these; and when we write about the fight, 
we'll share the _ royalties.’-—Lowisville Courier- 


The First Thing.—Mrs, Wiss—" So you re going 
to marry and go to housekeeping, eh? Why, you 
don’t know the first thing about keeping house.”’ 

Miss PERT—“Oh, yes, 1 do.” 

Mrs. Wise—‘‘I'd like to know what?” 

Miss Pert—‘“‘The first thing is to get a man to 
keep house for." —Catholic News. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Foreign 


November 19.—It is announced that Herbert 
Gladstone, British Home Secretary, has accepted 
the Governor-Generalship of United South Africa. 


November 20.—The American Federation of Labor, 
in session at Toronto, reelect Samuel Gompers 
president, ohn Mitchell vice-president, and 
Frank Morrison secretary. 


November 22.—The British House of Lords begins 
the debate on the budget. 
Earthquake shocks and volcanic eruptions are re- 
ported from Teneriffe. 


Domestic 


November 10.—Father John B. Tabb, poet and 
priest, dies at Ellicott City, Md. 


November _20.—The United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Missouri orders the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Trust. 


Twenty miners are found alive in the St. Paul 
Mine, at Cherry, Ill. 


November 21.—The annual report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission is published, estimating the 
total cost of the canal at $375,000,000; Presi- 
dent Taft says that he expects the canal to be 
finished in five years. 


November 22.—The annual report of the United 
tztes Treasurer recommends higher pay for 
Federal employees, and urges retrenchment in 
national expenditures. 
The Wright Company ig incorporated at Albany 
for the manufacture, sale, and operation of air- 


ships. 


November 23.—Representative David de Armond 
is burned to death at his home in Butler, Mo. 


November 24.—The President confers with At- 
torney-General Wickersham pa the Inter- 
state Commerce Law and the “ white-slave”’ traffic. 


November 25.—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Miss 


Ethel Roosevelt return from Europe. 














CIGARS for XMAS 


on FREE TRIAL 








101 H Lenox Avenue 
Lona 


Our Unique Holiday Idea 
“Made Expressly for Mr 


See Box Illustrated 
No gift is more appropriate or acceptable than a box of GOOD 
cigars, and the easiest, safest and surest way to get the RIGHT 
cigars is—BY MAIL—dire =~ from our factory at strictly whole- 
sale prices. OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER is a guarantee of 
satisfaction and an assurance of the highest 
quality and finest workmanship, which is o: 
vital importance at this, the Christmas buying 
season. We highly recommend the La Reclama 
Panola. This cigar, which is being enjoyed 
by thousands of particular men, is hand-made 
in the size and shape here illustrated. It has 
a long Havana filler wrapped with the finest 
quality of Imported Sumatra and is a mild, 
delicious, fragrant cigar, which will burn 
evenly with a firm white ash. 


Our Free Tria) Offer: cern son 
7 oo on your 
business letter-head and we wil our cigars 
to you on free trial. If "ey ese you, as 
we are sure they will, send payment within 
ten days. However, you reserve the privilege 
of smoking five or six samples at our expense 
and returning the balance of the cigars, ex- 
pressage collect, should you not care to con- 
sider the shipment a purchase. 


Our Special Holiday Feature: 


To emphasize the care with whieh you 
selected the purchase so that your gift will 
be exceptionally impressive, we will neatly 
ee ‘yA =e - ai aoe of the man 
to be presented 
« MANN EXPRESSLY ¥OR Rel times 
See illustration. This spectal posting _ 
a new value cigars as gifts, 
making them doubly och 


9? 








OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER enables you to 
order cigars froth us with the greatest of con- 
fidence, knowing that they must represen* a 


product of the highest type in quality and 


workmanship. Furthermore, we are the 
largest manufacturers selling cigars exclusively 
—BY MAIL — from factory to smoker direct 
and by thus eliminating the profits and ex- 
penses of jobbers, salesmen and retail dealers 
OUR CUSTOMERS FNJOY A SAVING OF FIFTY 
PER CENT. 

OUR CHRISTMAS BOOKLET, sent free on 
Tequest, places before you in exact sizes and in 
natural colors, handsomely packed for Holi- 
day gifts, a variety of cigars at various prices. 
By making Reclama cigars your general 
gift this year you can cut your Holiday Re- 







membrance bill in two without any sacrifice 
in quality or quantity. Exact Size 
Write to us to-day 47; ia. long 


Cclama aban lieto 


py EN RIDGEWAY 
RS from MAKER toSMOKER SS Le ne. 


New York City | 

















A POWERFUL HISTORICAL NOVEL 


UNGER PONTIUS PILATE 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 


**The most daring and at the same time intensely 
interesting historical novel of the past ten years. 
—Religious Telescope, Dayton, 0. 

“The book will be found historically correct. 
The author has spent many years in the study of 
the manners, customs and beliefs of those times.""— 
Milwaukee Sentinel, 

“The author has his history, his topography, his 
iconography well in hand, unmarred by anacron- 
isms. His Roman writes likea Roman; his Jews 
talk like Jews.”—St. Lowis Mirror. 

“Tue author gives Palestine and the events of 
Christ’s time their exact historical perspective.”’ 
fi iphia I nqut rer. 

“Mr. Schuyler’s many years of study and devo- 
tion to the hi —r —— and customs of those 
times have enabled produce an authorita- 
tive piece of writing.’ ra Newark (N.J.) Advertiser. 


{2mo, cloth, Ilustrated. $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23rd St., New York 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DiGEst when wridng to advertisers. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 
































NORTH CAROLINA 
The Gentre of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes, and wholesome in every respect 
FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS.—The only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private 
Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained 
Dogs, Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model 
<= Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 
Through Pullman Service from New York to 
Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one 
night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
: Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illus- 
trating the out-of-door features of PINE~ 
HURST and giving full details of attractions, 
; Send for illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
Pinehurst General Office: Pinehurst, NorthCaro- 





















A Cruise to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Brazil, Argentina 
Uruguay and Chile 
FIRST TRIP OF ITS KIND 


ever arranged—will be made by 


the 

S.S. BLUECHER 
(12,500 tons) leaving New York 
January 22, ” (i Duration 8: 
Cost $350 upward. 


days. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN cin . 


hiladelphia 


New York ‘oston 
Chic: San Francisco 


ago 








ROUND February sth 
$1475 ™ WORLD 
Passion $240° 


@Y EvROPE (60 days) and up 


Ra +3 





> lina, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
Florida’s 
unique 


FLORENGE VILLA ysis- 


tion Resort, in the famous lake regions. 
Hunting and fishing. 500 acres orange 
—— odern accommodations. Open 
ec. 15th. Write for terms and booklet. 


H. GUY NICKERSON, Florence Villa P. 0., Fla. 
SKETCHING TOUR 


ANCIENT CITIES 
of Yucatan, Mexico 


UOATAN is a wonderland of prehis- 
toric art, for here are to found 
more than fifty ruined and partly buried 
i i These won- 
no history is 
extant, are evidences that here existed 
@ civilization when every other of 
earth's inhabitants was an untutored savage. 





Yacatan is intensely interesting and is 4months. Feb. 1, 
easily reached by means of the magnificent Artstudy; Travel. 
WARD LINE steamers from New York. Alexander Robin- 
Send for literature describing The An- son, Instructor. 


ecient Ruins of Yucatan to 

Department B, Ward Line, New York,or 
YUCATAN TOURS BUREAU 

P. O. Box 25 Progreso, Yuc., Mex. 





10th Year, 100 Testimonials, Il]. Booklet. 
Sec. “ART TOURS,”’ 22 Aldworth St., Boston 


EUROPE, Ten weeks, $500, inclusive, Sailing 


May, Seven countries ; Passion Play; 
including Oberammergau. Small party. Two vacan- 
cies. MRS. L. K. BARNES, State Seeretary Home 
Mission Society, 48 MeDonough St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE IN i910 


Passion Play, Ct. Britain, Rhine, 
italy, Switzerland, Austria, $375 
to $600. Six Parties. Circular Free 
LA FRANCE TOURS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HUNTING; BOATING; 
surf and still water bathing. Booa Grande 
Pass, the famous Tarpon fishing grounds, 
Good hotels. Terminus Charlotte Harbor 
& Nor. Ry. Write for interesting booklet 
to G. P. Agt. Boea Grande, Florida. 


° % EUROPE and ORIENT 








TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TRAVELS 


Small, select and limited parties 
The Holy Land 
i further particu- 

lars on request. 

SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE COLLVER TOURS 


EGYPT agate, ech: 2 


SOUTH AMERICA, JAN. 8 
JAPAN Independent or 
Party Arrangements 
Write for Booklet that interests you 
424 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





and 














Season — limited parties— 
exceptional advantages. DR. and 
MRS. HOWARD SB. PAINE, 148 
Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPE 
aesaon, ay O20 


$o% 


























CASTLE HOT SPRINGS Unique. | 14-Z BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

restful, | - z Sep Tea 5 
health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern | UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate | 2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
frostless, rainiess, sunny. In mid-winter ride moun- | the World’s Masterpiecos of Art. 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- | One cent each or 80 Gents per 
doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and | hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
bathhouses. Write for booklet. 


for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 





A. W. CHAFFEE, Mer., Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. 











| (lst year) 


1 Tours. Preparatory Reading. 
THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
206 Berkeley Bidg., Boston 

CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
E NT NUAL CRUISE, February 


5, 1910. 78 days, $400 and up, by specially 
chartered cruiser, Three cruises ‘round 


the world. ‘Yours to Europe. 
Times Building, New York. 


Ff. C. CLARK, 
OBERAMMERGAU 

PALESTINE TURKEY, EGYPT 

GREECE 

Eleventh season. Variety of tours at dif- 

ferent dates and prices. Write for booklet. 

. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House 


Lh 

















Boston, Mass. 





Europe. Comprehensive, leisurely tours. 
Splendid leaders, reasonable rates. 


Travel and. Resort Directory 





COOK’S CRUISES 
AND TOURS 


HOLY LAND, JAPAN,SOUTH 
AMERICA, WEST INDIES 
The Best Combinations by Every Line 
Everywhere 
COOK’S new system of “‘ Travel Without 
Trouble ’”’ provides an ‘‘invisiblecourier”’ 
everywhere throughouta tour. A unique 
service that only €00K can furnish. 
Write for details. Independent Travel 
Tickets everywhere, good at any time. 
COOKS Traveller’s Checks are Good All 

Over the World. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 

Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, 

and 140 offices abroad: 

70 TOURS TO EUROPE. Officially appointed 
Agents for the OBERAMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY. 














New Zealand, 


WHERE TO 60 NEXT the Greater 
WINTER—SUMMER Switzerland! 


northern hemisphere is blanketed with 
snow, New Zealand is at its best, with a per- 
fect climate and natural wonders that rival 
the world’s greatest; and on the way there 
one sails over summer seas to the enchant- 
ing islands of Tahiti and Rarotonga, etc. 
January lith the midsummer cruise to MIL- 
FORD SOUND is made; nothing like it for 
scenery and genuine adventure. 
TAHITI AND BACK (24 days), $125, Ist 
class. Sailings, Dec. 28, Feb. 2, etc. 
WELLINGTON AND BACK, $260, Ist 
class, 44 days (meals and berth). 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS (all of them) 3 
months’ tour. Tahiti, Rarotonga, New 
Zealand Tonga, Samoa, Fiji_and Hawaii, 
$400 (including MILFORD SOUND $488.75). 
Write for Itineraries to 








Organizers of _ small arties wanted. OCEANIC STEAMSHIP co. 
Ameriean Travel Club. ilmington, Del. 673 Market Street San F 4 Cal. 
PALESTINE—1910|QBERAM MERGA 
berammergau The Passion Play 1910 


, 


Write for particulars and itinerary 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Egypt and Palestine 
British Isles Tour... 
Oberammergau Sp 
Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

to Europe or in America 


FREE TRIP will be given at any time 


to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOCK’S TOURS 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 


JOHNSON’S TOURS (2. 2un 


Oberammergau 
dune,1910. High-grade. 12th year. Book and map. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 
EUROPE, tock: The Ideal Way 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055 Pittsburg 


leave in November 


WORLD TOUR and January, also 


ORIENTAL TOURS in January and Feb- 























Next year Europe hus an interest which 

comes only once in ten years. All our plans 

include Oberammergau. Our itineraries 

are ready. Send for them. Ask also for 

Suggested Readings about the Passion Play. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. Mass. 

EEN T—Five weeks in Egypt—Palestine. 
BERAMMERGAU-—Eleven Tours. 
RTH CAPK—With or without Russia. 
RT TOUR-—Italy, Germany, Holland, 














England. 
Our leaders show you much modern life 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS APPLETON, WIS. 
You will go SOME- 
TIME, w not in 
1910, with the added 
attraction of the 
PASSION PLAY 
Send for Booklet 
MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 
298 Washington St., Boston 
31 West Thirtieth St., New York 























November Tour to Spain, Sicily, 
y. France. 

Twelve Tours in 1910 for all parts of 
Europe, including Oberammergau. 


DE POTTER TOURS | 


32 Broadway, New York | 


European Tours 

Parties Limited—Good Hotels 

$170 pest References 
DAVIDSON’S TOURS 

5931 Penn Avenue, 











Pittsburg, Pa. 














= is menaced by a wilful ignor- 
The Home To day ance of and a tampering with 
the laws of nature. Dr. H.S. POMEROY, the author of 
this book, speaks on this delicate subject from a phy- 
sician’s point of view. 
Love Much needed advice on courtship and the fun- 
* damental truths underlying a happy marriage 
is here given in a wholesome form. 


Marriage. 


Maternity. , 


It is frank and sound counsel toward the 
proper fulfilment of the marriage bond 
which will save many a bitter life or ruined home. 


The author speaks with the utmost di- 
{ rectness and propriety on this subject ; 
its perversion and its far-reaching effects. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


Happy Home. 


cradle. Topics directly relating to the welfare of mother 
and child should be conscientiously read. 


straightforward. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Read ‘‘ The Ethics of Marriage.’’ Frank heart to heart 
talks by H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. Wholesome, practical, 


The heart of society is the home, 
and the heart of the home is the 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 














Stars of the Opera 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





A charming book for lovers of high-class music. ; 
tive sketches of the plots and the music of several of the leading operas, and a series of 


graphic personal conversations with the great singers, telling the stories of their early studies 
and difficulties, their first successes, and their methods of work, together with many interesting incidents in their careers. 


By Mabel 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat : ‘‘ Being a trained and thorough musician, Miss Wagnalls writes with authority and with an artistic understanding and appreciation. A read- 
ing of her book before listening to an opera makes the performance a great deal more enjoyable, and readin 
The chapters devoted to the human side of the artists are full of charm and ca, -e the reader to feel that he a! 


44-GO East 23d Street, New York 


it afterward brings to the mind many delightful recollections. 
most has a personal acquaintance with these stars of the opera.’ 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30. 


Wagnalls. 


It contains descrip- 
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THE ‘LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





CE Inguirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


‘‘Duns Scotus,’’ Cincinnati, O.—‘‘ Please give the 
origin of the word ‘sundae’ as applied to ice-cream 
with fruit juice. It does not appear in any of the 
dictionaries.” 

Altho this term is recorded in the dictionaries, its 
origin can not be stated definitely. It probably had 
its source in college circles. The STanpaRD Dic- 
TIONARY (p. 2179, col. 2), defines the word as “‘ A cool- 
ing refreshment consisting of ice-cream and of crusht 
fruit or flavoring essence.” 


“E. J. B.,”” Odessa, Mo.—The use of the verb 
“carry” in the sense of “‘escort,’’ ‘“‘conduct,” or 
“accompany,” is colloquial, and not grammatically 
correct. In the general uses of this term, it means 
actually to convey or bear, either in the mind or 
upon or about one’s person, that to which reference 
is made. Its use in the sense of ‘‘ guiding” or “‘con- 
ducting”’ in the sentence, ‘‘He carried the horses to 
water,’ is incorrect—preferably, ‘‘He drove the 
horses to water,’’ or, ‘‘ He Jed the horses to water.” 


“Ea New York City.—‘‘ Kindly inform me 
how the word ‘classified’ is apoeaes. Is it class- 
ified, clas-sified, or classi-fied?’ 

The correct syllabication of this word, as given in 
the STANDARD Dictionary, is clas’si-fied, and the 
word may be properly divided on any one of these 
syllables. 


“C. F.,”’ New Orleans, La.—‘‘ With respect to the 
use of the adjéctive ‘bad’ and the adverb ‘badly’ 
in the following sentence, please tell me which is 
correct: ‘I came into the room, and I felt bad (or 
badly) when I wrote the theme.’ 

Care should be taken to discriminate between 
these two words. If the idea intended to be con- 
veyed is that you did not have your accustomed 
vigor and consequently were feeling out of health, 
or indisposed, ‘“‘bad”’ is the proper form of the word 
to employ. ‘‘Badly’’ would refer to your manner 
of feeling, in relation to the sense of touch; whereas 
““bad”’ refers to the condition or state of your feel- 
ings or health. The sentence correctly reads: “I 
came into th» room, and I felt bad when I wrote the 
theme.” 


“A. D.,”” Toronto, Canada.—The placing of a 
negative in a sentence is largely left as a matter of 
choice with the writer, according as one construc- 
tion or another expresses most forcefully the idea 
he has in mind. The result of the negation is gen 
erally the same, as, for instance, in the sentences 
following: ‘‘Students habitually read no daily 
papers,’’. is equivalent to, ‘‘Students habitually do 
not read daily papers.’’ Also, ‘‘ No figures were ob- 
tained"’ expresses the same idea as is contained in 
the sentence, ‘‘Figures were not obtained.’”’ The 
negative may usually be connected with any par- 
ticular phrase upon which the emphasis is to be 
placed. 


OA: SB At. Ae) ON: C.—"* Please give the 
correct rendering of the sentence, ‘Two parties in 
one day ts (are) more than ts (are) good for me. 

In this sentence “parties” is the subject of the 
verb, and as it is plural in form and sense, requires 
a plural verb—‘‘ Two parties in one day are.” This 
clearly disposes of the first part of the sentence; in 
the second part an ellipsis occurs of the subject 
governing the second verb. This subject is mani- 
festly ‘‘ parties,” understood after the word ‘‘ more,” 
and as “parties” is plural, the form of the verb is 
also plural. The sentence should read: ‘‘Two 
parties in one day are more than are good for me.” 


The Privileged.—‘‘I hope you don’t mind my 
asking,”’ said a woman diffidently, ‘‘but should I 
call you professor or doctor?” 

“Oh, call me anything you like,” was the great 
man’s rejoinder. ‘‘Some people call me an old 
idiot.” 

“Really?” the lady murmured, with sweet inno- 
cence. “But then, they would be people who knew 
you jntimately.”—The United Presbyterian. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 
















NEW YORK-NEW ORLEANS 


Choice of Rail Lines Returning 
Journey may start at interior points 


DELIGHTFUL TRIP THE YEAR ROUND 


Round Trip Fare $63.00 


INQUIRE 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 
1158=366-1 Broadway, N. Y. 

Or Any Southern Pacific Agent. 








This Winter Go to 


|_j 
® 
Winter Travel| Porto Rico 
The voyage from New York is about fouranda 
half days by our luxuriously equipped steamers. 
um er The bracing climate, tropical at a time when it is 
bitter cold here, makes it an ideal Winter resort. 
A special cruise of three weeks can be taken 
We call the particular attention || ftom New York to and around the island. The 
, steamer is your hotel for the entire trip. ‘The 
of our readers to this annual feature principal ports - visited. ‘The cost is but 
- ‘ : ; $140, covering all expenses. 

of The Literary Digest which will Write for illustrated booklet. 

appear in the issue of The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


12 Broadway, New York 
Branch Ticket O ce, 290 Broadway 


December Eighteenth Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Principal Citics 


A midwinter vacation or a win- OLD MEXICO 


ter tour is meeting with increasing 
favor. Our readers belonging par- 
ticularly to the classes accustomed 
to winter travel will find this issue 
helpful. 

A comprehensive outline of 
attractive 
























Winter Tours and Resorts 

will appear containing many help- Luwesione P ag _ ae : hey my 
7 1 s wi I and OBSER- 
ful sugpesians for the prospective VATION cars operated on exclusive 
tourist. time schedules (DAYLIGHT TRAVEL 
Our readers will find also in this SVEE Ses Teed end eng 
F size the comfortableness of modern 
issue the announcements of some of travel. No other way quite so sat- 
é : isfying —no other country quite so 
the leading tour, transportation and interesting —a —— ee reg cee 
experiences under perfect trave 
resort managements. conditions. Trains leave the East 

FEBRUARY 3d and 24th. 
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Kennel Directory 














F you want a reliable. all-round dog for the country 
home. a self-contained uog suitable for a lady's 
escort, an enjoyable and 
child,send for 36-page handsomely illustrated booklet on 


THE AIRDALE TERRIER 
the gamest, hantinomes and most intelligent dog 


COLNE FARM KENNELS, Montreal, Can. 


Home of the World’s Foremost Champions. 
The oldest and largest breeders in America. 


docile companion for a 


iving, to 

















Classified Columns 











INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





INVESTIGATE OALIFORNIA pepe ap 
‘TIES which return from 5% to 64% oh th 
investment. We buy and sell tinh. rf sae 
i nds for Banks, 
Bankers, Trust Gouna nies, Trust Estates 
and Individuals demanding absolutely 
sound securities. Will Fated furnish in- 
formation concernin jalifornia Securi- 
ties and 
bonds we offer for sale. 
School Bonds to return £ 
high-claes Public petite onds. boiling 
uonde based on “awl Security. 
Water and irrigation, is. Address 
HENRY A. OOIT. BANK ‘GF SOUTH- 
ERN OALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Don’t buy as asa 


my 

and prices. 
White Neck 

Collie Kennels 


Brownsburg, Ind. 











Champion 
“‘Southport Summit"’ 
Choice puppies s and 


CHOW CHOWS grown stock for sale 


by celebrated Champion ‘‘Uhinese Chum’”’ 
and —- well-known sires. dress John 

ier. Blue Dragon Kennels, Great 
Neck, Lt 4 


ARGAINS in broken and unbroken Set- 
ters, Pointers, Hounds, Fox Ter- 
riers, Pit gam es. 
Virginia Rewnel, Staunton, Va., R.F.D. No.1 





The Children’s 
Friend 


Cocker Spaniels of 

\ the right type; thor- 

*\ oughbreds only, win- 

eo 7 Reem voy ome 

ampion Danny 

Deever. Pale list on 
application. 
ckawanna 








Glenburn, Pa. 








RED FOX HOUNDS 
Six fine young hounds from 12 months to 2 
years old ; six well-trained hounds from 
two to three years old. We have the fastest 
and gamest running hounds in the South. 
Each dog fully guaranteed; nocheap scrub 
stock. If you want the best,write us. Roque- 
more Co., Thomaston, Upson Co., Ga. 





6% ON SMALL LOANS 
5% ON LARGER LOANS 
Secured by first mortgages on high-grade, 
income-bearing Real Estate, where values 
are conservative and gradually increasing. 
We protect every cpg = a rincipal 
and interest are paid in full. Wit _~ i. 
years’ experience the officers of this Co 
any know the borrowers, values and titles. 
af yon are area i or sma!l investor, write us. 
‘Y ABST 


co ACT 
LOAN COMPANY 

Springfield Missouri 

WHAT BETTER Xmas or New Year’s 

present than this? We issue Certificates 

of VEN PER for 8100(or multiples) bearing 

SEVE. R CENT. a oar Ra na ay- 

able semi- annaahiy. by irst 

Mortgage on City Real Estate i in hands of 
‘Trustee—and so certifie 

E. M. MARTIN, Secretary, Key West, Fia. 





ART AND UTILITY POTTERY 
Wanted: experienced young man to take 
charge of a new plant. Splendid location. 
Clay very high quality; quantity unlimited, 
and mined at extremely low price, Address 
Box No. 230, Care Literary Digest. 





WANTED — College and State normal 

graduates, Arizona, Nevad da. Golitornia. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ A ENOY 

Los Angeles San a 


AGENTS—Portraits 35c. Frames l5c., 
Sheet srotares 1c., Stereoscopes 25c., Views 
le. 30 a Credit. Seeseies and Gatal alog 
free. ISOLIDATED FYORTRAI 


Dept. er 1027W. Adam Sts., Sebeeis: 








LEARN to write advertisements by Mail, 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co. 
Dept.31,Page Bldg.,Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


WANTED —railway 
examinations 
ment salary, 
Common ed t 
free. Write immediately for schedule. 
showing examination places. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. N 56, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


PERRY PICTURES. Send 
or 25 for children, or 25 M M ik abel 





mail clerks—Spring 
everywhere. Commence- 
. pid advancement. 

















LOODHOUNDS 
The REST in AMERICA 





COLLIE PUPPIES Famous $6,200 


champ ion 
Squire of Tytton and Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan's$5, Sechampion W ishawClinkerstrain; 
are grand sable and white, perfect health, 
past two months old; make winners highest 
class; males $15, females$12; unusual oppor- 
tunity to obtain such high- class stock atsuch 
low prices; to be in time for Christmas, 
faltrelisostive immediately; 
pt greet th eac Hod cae 3 

MME USEFUL 
AKE HIM SO,” 
CREST FARM KENNELS, 

Falls Church, Va. 








RIPPING RABBIT AND 
FOX HOUNDS 

Pedigreed Beagles ; best 
training brings best results ; 
broken where Rabbits and 
Foxes are plentiful ; not city 
bred dogs. J. MASON, Me- 
chanic Falls, Me. 


THE HEAVIEST COATED COLLIE 
IN THE WORLD | 

Sead for Photo (Cabinet size) Free, 

ave some beautiful puppies ready to ship. 

Iby Collie Kennels, Pontiac, Mich., Im- 

porters and breeders of High- Class Collies. 


FOR SALE Some beautiful Great Dane 
Puppies six weeks old. brin- 
dle color. St. Bernards, Pointers, Setters. 


If you want a first-class dog for a Christmas 
present write me. Fre¢ P. Kirby. Weedbury, N.J. 


scorTcn COLLIES FOR SALE 
best on earth. The home of 
mpion Wishaw Clinker 

PROSPERITY FARM, Parish, New York. 
































:—American Kennel Club Stud Books 
DR. KNOX, Danbury, CONN 














POINTERS 


WE MAKE AND SELL CONSERVATIVE 
FARM AND CITY ——, in the best 
sections of the State Oklahoma. 
om EO oe MORTOAGS LOAN 

P. O. Box 277, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


RE INVEST your January Dividends in 
14 Farm Mortgages wal supervised. Every 
client protected. Hichest references. Book- 
let. Hamilton Kureh, Att'y, Box 14, McRae, Ga. 





kittens. Each 5x8. Ver beautiful, Stamps 
Art set of 100 or he. Catalogue 
ong. two ro ploten es for 4c in s 
ERRY PICTURES 5 COMPANY 
Mald me Mass. 





ANY photograph reproduced on fine china 
i. has ~F members, ghee rches, Schoo 


) en returned upharm 


prices 
write for descriptio; pe st St nai, N 
Era Bldg., Chicago.” at Stadio. New 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and W « ii fy 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.,849 “*F."” Washington, 








PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 

S. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 8B, W. ‘ashington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





Puppies, Broken Dogs, a Brood Bitch 
The best there is te ones breed. 
Every one guaranteed. 


U.R.FISHEL - - Box D, Hope,Ind. 





COTTISH TERRIER 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Goddard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 





AIREDALES AND BULL TERRIERS 
for breeding purposes or for ‘‘pals’’ and 
watch dogs in the country house. Kenwyn 
* Reanels, Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


A Fine-Blooded, 


O ASSIST our readers in the selection of fitting 

Christmas Presents, we present in the Kennel 
Directory above, numerous announcements of high- 
grade Kennels and breeders of fine dogs. 


Intelligent Dog 








PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: ‘What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide. Special wer. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
oks free. tes reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watso! 


amr? } FOR OUR BLUE wae'y of Xmas 
1 
and Visiting Cards. 

OETT STATIONERS 





Baltimore aryland 





FOR WRITERS 
AUTHORS RS | SEKKING A PUBLISHER 
shoul 


ommunicate ney 
he Cochrane Publishing 
1151 Tribune Building, ‘New York City 


AUTHOR'S MANUSORIPTS Typewritten 

Your chances for editorial consideration 
yotir. increased. Write now for rates. 
L. E. SWARTZ, 1826 (New) Newport, Chicago. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY—Direct from Aplarzs flavor and 
sweetness of Calif. Sage; finest delicacy. Su- 
erior to other honey. Prices, information 
ree. Spencer Apiaries, Nordhoff, Oalif. 

















nm E. 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F §t,, Washington, D.C. 





Patents— Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 610 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Fst.49 years. Best references. Careful work. 
Terms moderate. Booklet and advice FREE 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


““MY OWN PHILOSOPHY and other 
Poems and Dramas.’’ This is a 300-page 
book, 8vo, cloth; finely bound and Frail 
of original ideas. ‘Send postal-note or draft 


of $1 
. WERNER EGGERTH 
1614 Montgomery Ave. Spokane, Wash. 








VIRGINIA COUNTRE CURED HAMS. 
est known. direct from the farm. 


One year old pias 6 di: 
FOREST HOME FARM, Parcel ithe Ve. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
ide with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlerging. Reenier. rice list 2¢ 


stamp. L. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finishing, W a SE Pa. 


ENGRAVING 














HOTEL and DINING-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 
Teaches the art of ordering Dinners, after- 
theatre suppers, etc.. a Leadin Hotels and 
Restaurants. Price $1.00. inson, Pub., 
734 Fifth St., Louisville, ” 





FREE—New Thought, its progress and its | 





Catalogue and advertisement requirements 
of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 
ples and further information. Gatchel & 
Manning, Illustrators and Engravers, Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








. * limitations and other literature. Sent upon 
Few gifts will more frequently and more effectively application. . E. Gould. , | ASK ABOUT cn eee ical ita 


call to memory the thoughtfulness and esteem of the ote] Pelham, Boston, Mass. | presents. Send 45 cents Tor Catalogue, 1 


5 4 | Families, 300 Coats of Arms, 135 pages, illus- 
_ = uh present in the form of a hand OFFICE EQUIPMENT if. rated. FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
> 


| COMPANY, 3 West 42d Street, New York. 
5 50 Model 6 Remington Tyromriters, Best 
Be sure to look for this department again in the Condition, £23 each. Model 2 , $12 gunier- «| Er Us LOOK UP ave ANORSTORS. 
wo makes equally low. Guaran- ot e te. 
December 11th issue, next week teed. Lilustrated Catalog Free. Write to-day. [rates BUREAU ‘OF RES a 
Guarantee Typewriter Co., 23 Duane St.,N.Y. New "Eisony. Indiana. 


One Million Readers With Many Wants 


Have you anything to sell? Have you an oppor- 
tunity to offer? A position to be filled? Some 
special service to give. Place it before your 999,999 
fellow readers through the Classified Columns of 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


Genealog 
































And when you have a want to satisfy look in this 





department. It is your department. Its purpose is 
to serve you, to enable you to satisfy your wants. 


Use it. 
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